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The Political State of Italy. By Theo- 
dore Lyman, jr. Boston, published 
by Wells & Lilly, 1820. 

The number of American travellers 
that have visited Italy in search of plea- 
sure or improvement, has wonderfully 
increased within a few years. Virgil 
and Ho: ace, Shakspeare and Mrs. Rad- 
eliffe, had asso iaied that country in 
our minds with the most delightful 
dreams of poetry and romance, but its 

resent actual condition was but very 
indistinctly know n, and little regarded. 

It is an evidence of better taste, and 
will be means of a further improve- 
ment, that our countrymen who visit 
Europe as travellers merely, now gene- 
rally think it necessary to cross the 
Alps, and make themselves familiar 
with the spirit of antiquity among the 
mouldering remains of Rome. 

Of all that have done so, three only 
have imparted to their countrymen, 
through the medium of the press, the 
result of their observations and inqui- 
ries. The late Mr. Sloan of Baltimore, 
in his ‘ Rambles in ltaly,’ Dr. James of 
Albany in his * Travels in Sicily, Italy 
and France,’ and Mr. Lyman in the 
volume before us. 5 

Of these, Mr. Lyman’s is a work of 
much the greatest pretension and re- 
search and value. The political state 
of Italy, both now and during former 
ages, is a subject of useful instruction 
toan American. In Italy, republics 
have flourished, and unfortunately too, 
there republics have fallen—the histo- 
ries of Florence and the other indepen- 
dent states teem with lessons for the 
people of this confederacy. The evils 
of dissention, the fatal consequences of 
disunion, the dangers affecting the com- 
munity from the ambition of individu- 
als all are seen in repeated instances 
recorded in those annals. 

The meliorating, the refining influ- 
ence of the arts and general literature 
are there also seen with striking effect. 
Any writer, therefore, confers a favour 
on his countrymen in exhibiting to them 
the present state of those countries as 
it is affected by the institutions, the 
habits, and the crimes of former times. 

Mr. Lyman’s book, although a very 
good one, is not precisely what the ti- 





tle would lead one to suppose. It is 
not a connected dissertation on the 
politica! state of Italy, nor an exposi- 
tion entirely political of the relative 
condition of the different states in that 
peninsula—but is formed of notes ra- 
ther desultory in their arrangement, 
upon various subjects naturally occur- 
ing to the attention of an intelligent 
traveller. ™ 

His first chapter is entitled, « Index, 
Bible, and arnt books,” under 
which head he gives some account of 
the celebrated “ Index expurgatori- 
us”—the book in which are registered 
all such works as the Papal govern- 
ment forbids its subjects to read or 
possess. No edition has been publish- 
ed since 1786, many additions have 
been made however by several decrees, 
and the whole te. prohibited is 
now about 5600. ‘This list compre- 
hends all sorts of books, bibles, novels, 
metaphysics, histories, &c even the 
“ History of the operations of the Bri- 
tish Bible societies,” has been speci- 
ally prohibited. There was once an 
article forbidding all works that went 
to demonstrate the movement of the 
earth. A great Florentine astronomer 
had already suffered for the miracle of 
Joshua, and it is only since the middle 
of the last century that the Index has 
permitted modernastronomers to main- 
tain the doctrine of Copernicus.” 

The actual effect of the Index, how- 
ever, is not to exclude all these works 
from being read by those who are dis- 
posed to procure them, as a license is 
easily obtained, which serves as acom- 
plete dispensation. ‘The Bible is, how- 
ever, still withheld from general circu- 
latian. 


* About two years since, Mr. Hart- 
ford, an Englishman, employed by the Bri- 
tish Bible Suciety, offered to give any num- 
ber of Italian bibles to the Papal govern- 
ment for distribution, provided he was al- 
lowed to print them at Rome. The go- 
vernment refused this offer, except upon 
condition thai he printed the edition of the 
Bible translated into Italian by Martini, 
archbishop of Florence, and published in 
1803, in thirty-six volumes 8vo. It is a 
fable that the Pope excommunicated the 
Bible Society, though he has caused their 
proceedings to be placed on the Index, and 


'Y |the Papal government has declared tbat all 


bibles, not approved by the church, will be 





confiscated, when found in the ecciesiasti- 
cal dominions. The Bible was printed in 
Italian in the time of Sixtus V. in the year 
1589. The edition of Martini, and another 
by an archbishop of Turin in 23 large vo- 
lumes, are the only ones tolerated, and even 
those instantly subjected to the Index, if 
printed withouta Latin text and ample notes 
and iliustrations. Such are the opportuni- 
ties that the poor classes, and indeed, one 
may say, any classes have in Italy, of in- 
structing themselves in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Again, so much is knowledge de- 
nied to the Italian people, that all the offices 
of the Romish church are in Latin, and 
mass said in the Italian tongue is absolutely 
illegal, though Scipio Ricii, bishop of Pis- 
toja, introduced under the protection of the 
Grand Duke, the use of the vulgar tongue 
in divine service in his diocese in 1786. 
This has since been discontinued. 

The only books that the poor, and too 
many of the rich classes read, are short 
and simple lives of a few saints, but chiefly 
of St. Louis Gonzaga, St. Phillip of Nen, 
St. Francis of Assissi and St. Francis of Pa- 
ola, These little works give a brief account 
of the charitable deeds and abstemious lives 
of these well known persons. No mention 
is made of miracles or marvellous interposi- 
tions, and there is nothing to nourish cre- 
dulity and superstition. On the contrary, 
there are the biographies of excellent indi- 
viduals, and worthy of all imitation.” 


Mr. Lyman describes the Pope, as 
he has frequently been described be- 
fore, in the character of an amiable 
exemplary man, remarkable chief y for 
mildness of manners and purity of life. 
He is now in his seventy-ninth year, 
and it is reasonably inferred from his 
great age and that of the cardinals ge- 
nerally, that they do not live in such 
debauchery as is sometimes averred 
against them. Mr. L’s account of the 
cardinals is interesting. 

«« The Ist of January, 1818, there were 
sixty-four cardinals in the whole Romish 
Church, one made by Clement XIV., five 
by Pius VI., three reserved in Petto, and 
fifty eight have been created by the pre- 
sent Pope. The fixed number is seventy- 
two, in memory of the number of the dis- 
ciples. Sixty cardinals have died during the 
pontificate of the present Pope, the average 
of their ages was seventy-five years aod 
three fourths. Among these was Henry 
Benedict Maria Clement, called duke of 
York, born at Rome, the 6th of March, 
1725, created a cardinal the 3d of July, 
1747, died at Frescati, the 13th of July, 
1807, and was buried in St. Peters, near 
the body of James Ill., where also was 
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placed at the same time, the body of his 
brother Charles Edward. It is well known 
that Cardinal York was the last descendant 
of the celebrated house of Stuart. The 
average age of the Cardinals now living, is 
sixty-seven and a half years; the oldest, 
aged ninety-six, is ’rancis Caraffa di Tra- 
jetto, born at Naples and created in 1773, 
by Clement, and the youngest, aged forty- 
one, is Louis of Bourbon, born in the dio- 
cese of Toledo, in Spain, and created by 
Pius, in 1800. All the cardinals when 
created, except fifteen, were past fifty 
years of age, and all now living, except 
thirteen, are past sixty years. These facts 
are suflicient to prove that the cardinals 
neither have, nor are capable of leading a 
debauched life. On the contrary, they en- 
joy adegree of health, and reach to an age 
denied to most men, for according to the 
universal table of Sussmilch, in every thou- 
sand born, only eighty-five live to the age 
of seventy-five years. Few only of the 
cardinals have been appointed exclusively 
from family interest. Most of them had al 
ready become known by piety and useful 
labours in the church. ‘Those times, so 
disastrous and disgraceful, when the Popes 
had so many nephews, and those nephews 
built so many splendid palaces and villas, 
called by the Romans in derision, mira- 
cles of St. Peter, are now almost as much 
forgotten at Kome, as the times when hor- 
ses were made consuls and eunuchs empe- 
rors. Indeed, | doubt much, if thirty law- 
givers can be found in any public assem- 
bly, possessing more dignity, propriety, and 
respectability of mien and deportment, and 
less marked by profligacy of conduct and 
wickedness of heart, than the thirty car- 
dinals now living in Rome. ldo not speak 
of the unbecoming custom of publishing 
books regulating for the whole vear the 
days, when the most eminent and reverend 
cardinals shall wear red, or rose, or violet 
coloured robes, or of the order forbidding 
the cardinals to wear rings on Good Fri- 
day, or of the childish, disgustful, and ridi- 
culous ceremony of having their robes, 
while they are at prayer on their knees, 
gracefnlly twisted and untwisted by a 
*corditarius,” or of receiving a square cap 
or ared ‘solo deo,” a purple, or red, or 
green bound book, from the attendant at 
their feet, according as priests and prece- 
dents may have determined. It fills every 
stranger with contempt and indignation to 
see the holy hour of prayer consumed in 
these empty and unmeaning ceremonies. 
Cardinal Gonsalvi has great celebrity for 
political talents, and most people probably 
see vast sagacity and profoundness in his 
extraordinary eyebrows. He is author of 
the ‘“* Motu Proprio” of 1816, which gave a 
new constitution to the ecclesiastical states, 
and which has caused him to be regarded 
with much distrust and enmity by the other 
cardinals, who have already failed in seve- 
ral attempts to procure his removal. Car- 
dines! Fontana much known in Italy for 
his »ccurate knowledge of the Greek and 
Lat'n languages his vast ecclesiastical 
learning, and also for several works, both 
literary and theological, particularly lives 





of learned Italians, inserted in the great 
work of Fabroni, (Vitae Italorum doctrina 
praestantium) was employed in 1816, with 
some other prelates, in order to prepare a 
code to set limits to the power of the Inqui- 
sition, to compose a code for the govern- 
ment of the University, and to determine in 
what towns of the pontifical states the esta- 
blishments of public instruction should be 
placed. He is now at the head of the Propa- 
ganda, the Index, and emploved in the 
‘* Correzione de Libri della Chiesa Orien- 
tale.”’ The other residentcardinals, except- 
ing Littaand Somaglia, one of whom will 
probably be the next Pope, are only known 
by pastoral letters addressed to different bi- 
shops. All the cardinals are employed in the 
different departments, which are very nu- 
merous, consisting of twenty-two congrega- 
tions, and more than sixty tribunals, all 
permanent in Rome, besides being mem 
hers of the pontifical chapel and family. 
Thus, by attending faithfully to their daily 
duties and prayers, and a considerable in- 
dulgence in sleep, a great resource of the 
Italians, they doubtless contrive to employ 
all the hours of the day with perfect inno- 
cence. The cardinals, who live at Rome, 
occupied in the government of the church, 
have a salary of three thousand dollars, 
but they are obliged to maintain at least 
two coachmen, four horses, as many car- 
riages, and six servants, but are not oblig- 
ed to give dinners or festivals. There is 
at present, no cardinal very rich, though 
several belong to great families; as, for in- 
stance, there are two cardinals in the Doria 
family alone, and in the palace of that 
name, you may see two state canopies, and 
two state chairs turned to the wall, to give 
notice that the seat must not be profaned. 
I recollect seeing in a chiosk of the Sultan, 
near Constantinople, branches of thorn 
laid for the same purpose upon a marble 
floor, where the grand Signior had once 
sat. Different cardinals are always seen 
in large parties at Rome, but it is not ac- 
counted a becoming respect to allow dan- 
cing in their presence. They play much at 
cards, such games as ‘‘ecarter,”’ “* reversi,”’ 
and chiefly, at a round and remarkably 
simple game played much in Italy, but the 
name of which I do not now recollect. The 
cardinals Somaglia, Albani, Fesch, Haef- 
flin, and Piatti, frequent various drawing- 
rooms, particularly of the Princess Pauline 
Borghese Bonaparte; but the rigid car- 
dinals seldom allow themselves to leave 
their houses in the evening. During the 


French times, Cardinal Albani ost 140 of 


his most precious antiques; and at the re- 
storation of Louis, his family, unable to 
pay for the transportation from Paris, sold 
them all, except the relief of the Antinous, 
to the duke of Modena.” 

Mr. L. proceeds to give sketches— 
we cannot call his descriptions much 
more—of the Roman police—which 
seems to be greatly meliorated of late 
years, particularly in the abolition of tor- 
tures and the mildness with which the 
Inquisition exercises its power;—of the 
casting out devils and sale of relics; 





and of the finances of the ecclesiastical 
states. 

Mr. cues acquits the Catholic 
Church of every thing like intolerance 
and bigotry. 

** On one of the great ceremonies before 
Christmas, I have seen the Pope kneeling 
on the floor of a splendid chapel, belonging 
to St. Peters, before an altar upon which 
500 wax candles were burning, and earn- 
estly repeating the prayers for the occa- 
sion, in unison with many of the most dis- 
tinguished cardinals of the church, also 
upon their knees in different parts of the 
chapel; at the same time that several hun- 
dred strangers were crowding through the 
door, with no little noise and vehemence, 
were approaching within a few feet of the 
person of the Pontiff, and had completely 
surrounded and enveloped those of the car- 
dinals, who happened to be at their devo- 
tions behind the line of his holiness. An 
assembly of Protestants is held every Sun- 
day in a Jarge room near the pillar of Trra- 
jan. The government is not ignorant of 
the fact, but tolerates it, either from a re- 
gard to the English, or a disregard to the 
ancient prejudices and practices of the 
church. The owner of the room, however, 
appears to have had more scruples than 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, for he has been several 
times on ‘the point of stopping all further 
proceedings of this heretical assembly, lest 
evil might befal his honse. Recollect that 
this pillar of Trajan is within the same 
walls, and not many hundred yards distant 
from that Vatican, from which so many 
exterminating and merciless bulls and 
briefs have issued against the protestants. 
Artists of all nations are allowed to design 
in any church at Rome, on al) days of the 
week, and at all hours, when the church is 
regularly open. Travellers are often led 
up to the railing of an aljlar to see a work 
of art at the moment when the priest is 
celebrating mass. Prayers, incense and 
criticism, are mingled together. Several 
chapters could be written, abounding ia 
facts similar to the foregoing. I do not 
pretend to say, that these facts savour only 
of indulgence, forbearance and liberality 
on the part of the government; they no 
doubt betray an equal degree of weakness, 
and a desire to caress and secure the good 
favour of foreign nations. Indeed, it is but 
a sorry policy to suffer foreigners to make 
light of their dignities and privileges, 6n 
occasions, when a few Swiss halberds 
would be sufficient to enforce a becoming 
respect. It is a weakness of a different 
sort to inscribe on a bit of white marble 
over the gate of St. Lawrence, upon ano- 
ther bit in the Coliseum, and in fifty other 
places in Rome, ‘“* Whoever kisses this 
cross once, receives a hundred days of ab- 
solution.” 

In relation to priests, the only fixed rule 
is, that they must have seventy-two dol- 
lars of income of their own property. This 
is called a patrimony; and, if their benefices 
yield 200 dollars more, it is reckoned a re- 
spectable and suflicient support. The of- 
fice, which must be said every day by the 
priests, though the act can be dispensed 
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with, consists of matins ‘‘ praises,” first 
third, sixth and ninth hour, vespers and 
**complete ” The whole office composed 
of hymns, lessons from the Scriptures, acts 
of saints, &c. lasts an hour, and the priest 
has a right to say it all at once, or as it may 
be convenient and pleasant to him. Those, 
who have witnessed the baste, indifference 
and muttering manner with which the office 
is said by most pricsts in Itaiy, will not 
doubt that this is rather a professional obli- 
gation than a holy and delightful duty. If 
there is any thing, which would turn away 
a protestant from all hope of reconciliation 
with the ancient church, it is the irrever- 
ance with which this office is performed. 
On the other hand. all persons in monaste- 
ries are obliged to say the office together, 
so that neglect is more difficult. 

I believe that the greatest reproach of 
the Italian clergy is that of ignorance; and 
comparing their numbers, their wretched 
education, their scanty revenues, and the 
low order of society from which they are 
drawn, with the same circumstances be- 
longing to the clergy of other European 
countries, it will not appear that there are 
among them uncommon instances of hypo- 
crisy or licentiousness.” —- 


Mr. Lyman, although he does not 
appear to have imbibed any very pro- 
found respect for the Catholic priests, 
nor their modes of worship, is evidently 
persuaded of the performance of a mi- 
racle as lately as the year 1796, and 
one of a very unaccountable nature. 


I have now, (he says) come to one off were exclaiming at every moment, “ see, 


the most remarkable occurrences of th 

present day. I refer to the prodigies ob- 
served in the year 1796, in many sacred 
images, particularly of the “* blessed Mary” 
fn Rome and other parts of the pontifical 
States The account is extracted from a 
great variety of authentic memvirs, exami- 
nations, trials and histories, compiled by 
D. G. Marchetti. These miracles happen 

ed from the 9th of July, 1796, to the 15th 
of January, 1797. The representations of 
the virgin referred to, ar in general coarse 
paintings, about two and a half or three 
feet high and two broad, either suspended 
over an altar, or set into the corner of the 
wall of the house, covered with a glass, 
and a lamp is always kept burning near 
them. Most of the public corners at Rome 
have such pictures let into the wall. The 
walls are of stone, and it is perfectly mani- 
fest that no deception could be practised 
by persons behind the pictures. Various 
circumstances, not at all important to this 
detail, exist to prove that such deception 
was impracticable. This book contains 
the account of prodigies observed in twen- 
ty-six pictures or images, and of many 
others concerning which all the necessary 
proofs and documents have not been col- 
lected. These accounts are all nearly 
alike. shall, therefore, only mention the 
most important facts relating to the first 
prodigy recorded in the book; this happen- 
ed to an imege ef the most holy Mary, 


only one half of the bust; both the eyes are 
open, of which the pupil and white can be 
most distinctly seen. The picture is pro- 
tected by a glass and it is raised ten feet 
from the ground. The first prodigy was 
observed on the 9th of July, 1796. The 
day was mild and clear. Early in the 
morning it was remarked that the eyes be- 
gan to move. and the eyelids occasionally 
shut themselves entirely. Here began the 
examination, not only of this, but of all the 
other images. Persons brought ladders, 
mounted to within a few inches of the eyes, 
and stoed looking at them for many minutes. 
The cardinal Braschi, carried a ladder upon 
the top of his carriage, and went to every 
image in. the city, each one only served to 
make him believe more in the miracle. I 
was well acquainted with Monseignor B—, 
who had examined several in the same 
manner. He was aman of sixty. intelli- 
gent, of a sound judgment, well instructed, 
not inclined to superstition, and as ready to 
scoff at incredulous stories as other people. 
He said to me repeatedly, that he as much 
saw the eyes move as he saw the picture 
against the wall. Some brought glasses to 
magnify the object, others walked away a 
few hours, and then returned to see if the 
same effect would be produced, and others 
held their hands over their eyes for a few 
moments for a similar purpose. 

Persons were seized with cold sweats 
and fainted, others were seized with con 
vulsions, and some went rushing through 
the streets and shouting Jike the possessed, 
‘miracolo.’ The crowds near the images 


the blessed saint raises her eyelids—she 
turns the pupils, now she raises them and 
now she depresses them.” Crowds of per- 
sons watched night and day before the im- 
ages, chaunting different hymns of the 
Catholic service. It was a scene of cross 
ing and of reciting Pater Nosters and Ave 
Marias. When the miracle was particu- 
larly visible, then the whole multitude fell 
upon their knees in the most devout man- 
ner, some repeating short prayers withgreat 
fervour, and others shouting in a frantic, 
half-distracted voice, ‘* blessed be the most 
Holy Virgin.” The litanies were chaunted, 
and at the verse “Santa Maria, ora pro 
nobis,” if was observed in particular, that 
the virgin opened her eyes. The streets 
were thronged for several weeks, both 
night and day, with people going in long 
processions, headed by priests, from one 
image to another, and reciting offices in 
praise of the virgin. ‘* All hail Mary, and 
thy son Jesus,and Him who created them.” 
These processions were usually closed by 
persons armed with instruments of penance, 
heating their naked bodies. Before the 
unages ancient enmities were forgiven, 
men deposited their swords and daggers in 
sign of peace—robbers restored stolen 
goods—creditors released their debtors—a 
profane song or a blasphemous word was 
no where heard, and neither licentiousness, 
quarrels, or drunkenness were seen. This 
short and simple canticle, a thousand times 





** mother of pity,”’ and called dell’ Archet- 


repeated, was heard at every corner: “ Sal- 


to. It is painted with oil, and represe:'s 


ve Regina; illos tuos misericordes ocu!os ad 
nos converte.” 

The printed accounts are signed by the 
autograph of Cardinal Somaglia. Then 
follows a list of one hundred and seventy- 
four persons, all above the age of twenty, 
of all ranks and descriptions—Cardinals, 
marquisses, priests, officers, monks, cob- 
blers, married and unmarried, native and 
foreign, all of whom solemnly deposed upon 
oath, before a special tribunal, appointed 
for the purpose, that they respectively wit- 
nessed the prodigies above recorded; many 
of the witnesses saw the same prodigies at 
all the images, and many at various repeti- 
tions and intervals. These persons were 
examined as if they had been giving testi- 
mony, in a court of justice, to a natural 
fact. There is also a list of seven hundred 
and eighty-seven persons, who made a sim- 
ple declaration; many, however, upon oath, 
of having witnessed the above-named pro- 
digies. A large proportion of both lists 
consists of persons the most eminent in so- 
ciety for rank, dignity, learning and in- 
tegrity. The seven hundred and eighty- 
seven were not formally examined, it be- 
ing thought tbat sufficient testimony had 
been procured, and it being also thought 
advisable to make public the result of the 
examination with all possible speed. Simi- 
lar prodigies were observed at Venize and 
all towns in the pontifical States, particu- 
larly at Ancona. 


After some reasoning in favour of 
the possibility of miracles, he adds: 


But it is sufficient for our present purpose 
to put down the two following statements 
as being of great importance to the doc- 
trine of miracles and evidence. 

1. The Romish Church continues in the 

practice of canonizing men. These canoni- 
zations can be effected only by the proofs 
of miracles wrought. 
2. The miracles of 1796, were sworn or 
voluntarily declared to have taken place, 
by nearly one thousand persons, for the 
most part of known respectability, integri- 
ty, good judgment, and of mature age. If 
it had been necessary, half a million of per- 
sons could have been found to depose to 
the same facts.” 


We shall return to the considera- 
tion of this volume, and note much 
more that is curious and valuable of its 
matter: for the present we shall con- 
clude with an extract from the latter 
part of the book—to wit, the chapter 
on Lawyers. 


«‘ Tuscany is the only state in Italy, in 
which the tribunals are all public; the pro- 
fe-sion of the law is there respectable, and 
exercised with skill and learning; never- 
theless there is neither civil nor penal code 
The judgments are all rendered after pre- 
ceding decisions, practices of the country, 
interpretations of the civil law, and decrees 
of the sovereign. It is therefore evident 
that the Roman and Tuscan tribunals differ 
little from courts of equity, or rather an ar- 
bitrary power is given to the judge of com- 
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bining and reconciling those different insti- 
tutes. It would be a less embarrassing 
and uncertain practice, if there proceeded 
at intervals from permanent and para- 
mount authorities, solemn acts and statutes 
intended to define, illustrate and direct: 
but the decrees of the sovereign seldom 
possesses a disposition so universal and un- 
sparing, and are more commonly issued for 
temporary and partial purposes. 

A lawyer begins to follow the courses of 
the university, at about sixteen, which he 
is required to do for four years. He is re- 
quired, also, to pass other four years at the 
feet of a professional man. The Roman 
bar is the most distinguished in all Italy, 
for the number, learning, talents, and rank 
of the persons, who there appear. Emi- 
nence at this bar, is rewarded by prefer- 
ment of all descriptions not military; and 
this justice ought to be done to the Roman 
government, that there exists no where in 
Italy, a more popular tribunal, or one from 
which more individuals of excellence, un- 
aided by rank or fortune, have been eleva- 
ted to important dignities. The present 
governor of Rome was an advocate at this 
bar, and is now on the sure and straight 
road toa Cardinal’s hat. None of these 
bars are distinguished by much eloquence. 
Lawyers are rather known by a deep and 
accurate knowledge of the different edicts 
and constitutions; and the chief art is to 
find two of these edicts that shall be at va- 
riance with each other;—an undertaking by 
no means difficult and seldom unsuccessful, 
for the mass of these edicts is enormous, 
and they have been for the most part, in- 
spired by a momentary caprice. 

A work was published in 1818, called 
Repertorio Generale di Giurisprudenza dei 
Tribunali Romani per ? anno, 1817. This 
was a very abridged account of all causes 
that had come before the tribunals in that 
year. And this is the only work that cou- 
tains any notice whatever of the proceed- 
ings of the courts. There is the same de- 
ficiency in Tuscany. 

I shall end this chapter, with the history 
of a singular decision, given concerning 
the statue of Pompey, at whose feet Caesar 
fell. Astatue eight feet high, holding the 
globe in the left hand, a broad belt over 
the left shoulder, and a slight drapery on 
the same shoulder and arm. It is now in 
the palace of Spada. It was found under 
ground, the head found in the cellar of 
ove man, and the body in that of another, 
ard the partition wall resting precisely 
upon the neck. The man, who had the 
head, claimed the whole statue, because 
the head was the most noble part, and the 
other with the body making the same 
claim, because the body was the largest 
part. At last, the matter was referred to 
the tribunal, when the Judge, doubtless, 
bearing in mind the decision of Solomon, 
directed that the head should be separated 
from the body, and that each man should 
take his own share; but a Cardinal, hear- 
ing of this judgment, sent and bought the 
whole statue, head and all, for five hundred 
dollars. 





Note.—Four thousand dollars a year, is 


reckoned in Italy, a great income for a 
lawyer. 





Salmagundi, second series, by Laun- 
celot Langstaff: Vol. III. Publish- 


ed by Haly & Thomas, New York, 
and M. Thomas Philadelphia, 1820. 
18mo. 


The first series of Salmagundi, was 
one of the most popular works of hu- 
mour ever published in this country; 
and we understand that booksellers 
still consider the copy-right among the 
most valuable in existence. The se- 
cond, which was commenced after a 
long interval, has appealed with less 
success to public favour; yet we think 
has deserved it more. ‘The difference 
is certainly not to be attributed to any 
inferiority of talent put in requisition 
for this volume, nor to any ne 
of exertion; for the principal writer 
of the first is understood to be the sole 
author of the second series; and there 
is vastly more of thought and elegant 
writing in the latter. The cause of 
this diminution of present popularity, 
we take to be the more grave and seri- 
ous tone latterly assumed. The world, 
that is, the reading world, love best of 
all to laugh, next best to cry, but least 
of all to think. The first numbers of 
the Salmagundi, addressed themselves 
entirely to the risible propensities of 
the reader, and were composed in a 
vein of genuine sportiveness, making 
real characters and actual incidents, 
the subjects of audacious, but merry 
satire—and winning forgiveness and 


favour by the unaffected flow of spirits 
and good humour visible in every page. 


The volume before us, is of a different 
character; it is partly humorous, and 
partly pathetic, but chiefly serious, 
sensible and instructive—and there- 
fore less calculated for general effect, 
though more likely to redound to the 
lasting reputation of the author. 

Why he has chosen to infuse so much 
of deeper thought into his late labours, 
and deserting the worship of the laugh- 
ing god, to woo the “ musee severiores,” 
we know not, but may be excused for 
venturing to conjecture. 

The early numbers of this bagatelle, 
appear to have been the offspring of 
that hilarity and sprightly humour 
which would be produced by the con- 
stant communion and fellowship of a 
coterie of friends pursuing the same 
studies and seeking the same plea- 
sures, perfectly understanding ml tru- 
ly respecting each other; all free from 
the cares of busy life, and “ mingling 





mutual confidence and congeniality of 


mind. Such a coterie may have exist- 
ed, and joyous: must have been the 
days that passed in such communion. 
Too delightful to last, those hours have 
probably gone by, and are now remem- 
bered with sadness by those friends 
separated by distance and the wide 
ocean, and still more widely sundered 
by the different pursuits in which they 
are severally engaged. If then, we 
can imagine one of them dwelling in 
another hemisphere, and suffering the 
frowns of changeful Fortune, far from 
his native shores—what should we ex- 
pect from his pen when so situated, he 
addresses himself again to the labours 
of an author? Not surely, the words of 
mirth or glee—but such chastened 
humour and pathetic eloquence, as 
lends a charm to the Sxercu-Book, 
and has raised the estimable writer of 
that delightful work, to the pinnacle of 
literary favour and literary celebrity. 
And if we fancy another of the trio 
(supposing as a guess, that were the 
number) living among grave and busy 
men, with the responsibilities that usu- 
ally attend maturer age, upon him, and 
the realities of active life, continually 
calling for bis attention—with a mind 
not saddene. , but sobered by a course 
of severer studies, and a successful ex- 
ercise of his talents in serious political 
disquisition—might we not anticipate 
from such a person—if such there be— 
productions in which a disposition to 
be serious and instructive, would pre- 
dominate over the intention to be light 
and amusing—as we see it exemplified 
in the last volume of Salmagundi? 





VOLNEY. 


Discourse pronounced in the Chamber 
of Peers, Jan. 14, 1820. By Count 
Daru, upon the death of the Count 
De Voivey. Translated from La 
Revue Encyclopedique. 


Constrantin-Francois CHASSEBEUF 
pr Votney, was born in 1757, at Craon, 
in that happy mediocrity of rank from 
which the uncertain favours of fortune 
are not withheld, and in which social 
and intellectual enjovments are ac- 
cessible to a moderate ambition. 

From his earliest youth he devoted 
himself to the investigation of truth, 
without permitting himself to be de- 
terred by the arduous studies which 
alone could lead him to the object of 
bis pursuit. WY hen scarcely twenty 
years of age, already accomplished in 
the languages of antiquity, in the phy- 
sical sciences, and history, and receiv- 
ed among the men who held a distin- 
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mitted to an illustrious academy his 
solution of one of the most difficult 

roblems that ancient history has left 
for us to solve. ‘This essay was not 
encouraged by the learned men to 
whose judgments it was submitted; 
the author appealed only to his own 
courage and exertions. 

Soon after, an inheritance having 
fallen to him, his embarrassment was, 
how to expend it. [These were his 
own words.|] He determined to em- 
ploy it in the acquisition, by means of 
travel, of a fund of new information, 
and he decided upon journeying 
through Egypt and Syria. But to visit 
those countries with advantage, it was 
necessary to be acquainted with their 
language. This difficulty did not dis- 
courage the young traveller; instead 
of learning Arabic in Europe, he has- 
tened to shut himself up in a convent 
of Copts, until he was able to speak 
the idiom common to so many nations 
of the East. This resolution was a 
proof of that fortitude of soul which 
might be expected to show itself, un- 
bending, through all the trials of his 
life. 

Although, like other travellers, he 
entertains us with an account of his 
difficulties and dangers, he knew how 
to place himself above the common 
weakness of substituting for observa- 
tions the relation of personal adven- 
tures. In his narration he departs 
from the beaten track; he does not tell 
you the route he took, but what he 
saw, and what impressions were made 
on him. He carefully avoids bringing 
himself into view. It is an inhabitant of 
the place, long acquainted with it, that 
seems to describe to you its physical, 
political, and moral condition. 

The illusion would be complete if it 
were possible to suppose that an old 
Arab could possess all the science and 
philosophy of Europe, which were 
united in a traveller twenty-five years 
old. 

But though he is gifted with all 
those artifices which seem to spread 
an interest over his writings, you ne- 
ver perceive the youth of the author 
by the pomp of ambitious descriptions; 
although he was possessed of a lively 
and brilliant imagination, you never 
find him explaining either physical or 
moral phenomena by the suggestion of 
uncertain systems. It is a sage that 
observes with the eye of a philosopher. 
In this characterhe judges always with 
circumspection, and knows how to 
confess sometimes that he is ignorant 
of the causes of the effects which he 
describes. ‘hus his recital! has all the 


qualities of persuasion, precision, and 
veracity; and ten years after, when a 
great military enterprise led forty 
thousand travellers through the same 
ancient region which he had traversed 
without companion, without arms,with- 
out assistance; all found a safe guide, 
and an exact observer in a writer who 
seemed to have preceeded them only 
to remove, or to point out a part of 
the difficulties in their way. This was 
an unanimous testimony in his favour, 
which attested the strict truth of his 
narrative, and the justness of his re- 
marks; and the Journey in Egypt and 
Syria was recommended by their una- 
nimous suffrages to public gratitude 
and confidence. 

Before it was subjected to this test, 
the work had obtained such rapid aud 
general success, that it had reached 
even to Russia. The Empress who 
then reigned (this was in 1787) senta 
medal to the author, which he receiv- 
ed with respect, as a testimonial of 
her esteem for his talents, and with 
gratitude, as a mark of her approbation 
of his principles. But when the Em- 
press declared herself the enemy of 
France, M. Volney returned this ho- 
nourable present, saying, ‘ if 1 obtain- 
ed it from her esteem, to preserve that 
esteem, I serid it back.’ 

The revolution of 1789, which had 
just drawn upon France the menaces 
of Catherine, had brought M. Volney 
upon the political stage. Deputed to 
the assembly of the states-general, the 
first words he pronounced there, were 
in favour of the publicity of their de- 
liberations. He instigated also the 
organization of the national guard, 
and that of the communes and depart- 
ments. At the time when the forfeit- 
ed domains were publicly sold, he 
“eo a little work, in which are 
aid down these principles: “ the pow- 
er of a state is in proportion to its 
population; population is in proportion 
to abundance of food; abundance is in 
proportion to the activity of cultiva- 
tion, and that is iu proportion to the 
personal and direct interest in the 
land: that is to say, the spirit of pro- 
prietorship. Whence it follows, that 
the nearer the cultivator approaches 
the passive state of a mercenary, the 
less does he exercise activity and in- 
dustry; and on the contrary, the near- 
er he is to the condition of a full and 
free proprietor, the more he develops 
his own a and increases the 
productions of his soil, and the general 
weaith of the state.” The author ar- 
rives at this conclusion: that a state is 
the more powerful for counting a 





greater number of proprietaries; that 
is to say, a more general division of 
property. 

Led to Corsica by that spirit of cu- 
riosity which belongs only to men of 
extensive and varied observation, he 
perceived at first glance all that could 
be done to improve the agriculture of 
that country; but he knew that among 
people, governed by ancient customs, 
no demonstration avails, nor means of 
persuasion, but example: he purchased 
a considerable estate, and devoted 
himself to experiments on all modes 
of cultivation that he thought could 
succeed in that climate. Sugar cane, 
cotton, indigo, and coffee, soon proved 
the success of his efforts. ‘This suc- 
cess drew upon him the attention of 
the government. He was named di- 
rector of agriculture and commerce in 
that island, where, for want of infor- 
mation, all innovations are so difficult 
to introduce, it is not at all possible 
to appreciate the good effects that 
would have arisen from this pacific 
magistracy; but it is known that nei- 
ther talent nor zeal, nor perseverance 
could have-been wanting in him who 
was invested with it. In these re- 
spects he had been proved. It was in 
submission to a sentiment not less re- 
spectable that himself interrupted the 
course of his labours, when his fellow 
citizens of Angiers named him their 
representative in the constituent as- 
sembly, he gave in his resignation of 
the employment which he held, of go- 
vernment, professing this maxim, that 
one could not be law-giver of the 
nation, and dependant for a salary 
upon those who administered it. 
Through respect for the independence 
of his legislative functions, he had re- 
linquished a place which he held in 
Corsica before his election, but he had 
not ceased to do good to that country. 
This noble sentiment drew him thither 
after the session of the constituent as- 
sembly. Recalled to that island by 
the inhabitants, who possessed great 
influence over him, oh who earnestly 
desired the aid of his talent, he pass- 
ed there a part of the years 92 and 
93. At his return he published a 
writing called, Account of the actual 
state of Corsica. This was an act of 
great courage; for it was not its physi- 
cal condition that he explained, but 
the political state of a population di- 
vided into many parties, among whom 
fermented inveterate hatreds. M. de 
Volney revealed these abuses without 
reserve; solicited the interest of 
France in favour of the Corsicans, 
without flattering them; denounced 
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without fear their faults and their 
vices. ‘I'hus the philosopher obtained 
the usual aca of sincerity. He 
was accused by the Corsicans of being 
a heretic. ‘To prove that he did not 
deserve this epithet, he published soon 
after a little work entitled, “ La Loi 
naturelle ou principe physique de la 
morale?» An accusation much more 
dangerous shortly after was brought 
against him, and this, it must be ac- 
knowledged, was deserved. ‘This phi- 
lusopher, this worthy citizen, who in 
the first of our national assemblies, 
had aided, by his zeal and his talents, 
the establishment of an order of things 
which he believed to be favourable to 
the happiness of his country, was 
charged with not being sincerely at- 
tached to the liberty for which he had 
contended: that is to say, of disap- 
proving of licentiousness. An impri 
sonment of six months, which did not 
terminate until after the “9 Ther- 
midor,” was a new proof reserved for 
his fortitude. 

He recovered his liberty at the time 
when the horror inspired by so many 
excesses had recalled the: minds of 
men to those noble contemplations 
which fortunately are among the na- 
tural wants of civilized humanity. 
They sought in the pursuit of letters 
a consolation, after so many crimes 
and sufferings, and busied themselves 
in organizing a system of public in- 
struction. It was necessary in the 
first place to ascertain the capacity of 
those to whom the task of instructing 
was to be committed; that their sys- 
tems might also be different, it was 
requisite therefore to establish the 
best methods and a unity of doc- 
trines. 

Not only were masters to be examin- 
ed, but to be formed, and for this pur- 

ose was instituted, in 1794, a school, 
in which the celebrity of the profes- 
sors promised new information to men 
already the best informed. This was, 
as it has been observed, commencing 
the edifice, not by building, but by 
creating architects. ‘The more diffi- 
cult this enterprise might be consider- 
ed, the more important was the choice 
of professors; but France, although ac- 
cused of being then sunk in barbarism, 
had many superior minds, even at that 
time, possessing the esteem of Europe. 
Their names were designated by pub- 
lic opinion, and that of M. sf en 
was associated with all the most illus- 
trious in science and literature; to 
that of many whom we have seen, and 
many also that we still with pride and 





Meanwhile this institution did not 
fulfil the hopes that had been con- 
ceived. The two thousand pupils, 
collected from all parts of France, 
were not equally prepared to receive 
the difficult and abstruse lessons; and 
it had not been inquired, with suffi- 
cient care, how far the theory of in- 
struction might safely be separated 
from instruction itself. 

Volney’s lectures on history, which 
attracted an immense concourse of 
auditors, became one of the principal 
foundations of his literary reputation. 
Obliged to suspend them, in conse- 
quence of the suppression of the nor-| 
mal school, he could have enjoyed in| 
his retreat the fame which his recent! 
labours had added to his name. But 
distressed by the scene which his 
country presented, he felt reviving 
in his bosom that passion which 
in his youth had conducted him to 
Asia and Africa. America, civilized 
within halfa century, and free since 
only a few years, attracted his atten- 
tion; every thing there was new—the 
people, the constitution, the earth it. 
self; and these were objects worthy of 
his curiosity. Yet in embarking on 
this voyage, he experienced senti- 
ments very different from those which 
had accompanied him in his expedi- 
tion to ‘Turkey. Young then, he had 
left joyfully a land of peace and abun- 
dance, to travel among barbarians; 
now, arrived at a muturer age, but 
saddened by the view and the experi- 
ence of injustice and persecution, it was 
not without some bitterness, he said, 
that he went to demand of a free peo- 
ple an asylum for a sincere friend to 
that liberty so much profaned. 

The traveller had gone to seek 
tranquillity beyond the seas; but he 





there found himself exposed to an ag- 
gression on the part of a philosopher, 
not less celebrated, Doctor Priestley. 
Although the subject of this contro- 
versy was limited to certain specula- 
tive opinions, which the French writer 
had delivered in a work entitled, “ Les 
Ruines,” the doctor carried on his at- 
tack with a violence which added no- 
thing to the force of his arguments, 
and a rudeness which did not become 
a philosopher. Volney treated in this 
diatribe as an ignoramus and a hot- 
tentot; knew how to preserve to him- 
selfall the advantages which the faults 
of his adversary gave him. He an- 


swered in English, and the country- 
men of Priestley could recognize the 
Frenchman in this reply, only by his 
ingenuity and urbanity. 


had been created in France that lite- 
rary corps, which, under the name of 
the Institute, assumed in a few years 
a distinguished rank amorig the sci- 
entific societies of Europe. The name 
of our illustrious traveller was in- 
scribed among them at the earliest 
formation of this society; and he ac- 
quired additional claims to the aca- 
demic honours which had been award- 
ed to him during his absence, by pub- 
lishing the observations which he had 
made on the United States. 

These claims were multiplied by 
the historical and philosophical la- 
bours of the academician. The ex- 
amination and justification of the chro- 
nology of Herodotus, and numerous 
and profound researches into the his- 
tory of the most ancient nations, for a 
long time occupied the philosopher, 
who had observed their monuments, 
and their vestiges in the countries 
which they had inhabited. His expe- 
rience of the utility of the oriental 
languages, had inspired him with a 
lively desire to extend the knowledge 
of them; and to extend it, he knew it 
was necessary to render them less dif- 
ficuit. It was in this view he conceiv- 
ed the idea of applying to the study of 
the Asiatic idioms, a part of the gram- 
matical rules which we are accustom- 
ed to connect with the European lan- 
guages. ‘Those only who are acquain- 
ted with the points of conformity and 
disagreement, can appreciate the pos- 
sibility of this system; but it may be 
said to have received already the most 
unequivocal approbation, and the no- 
blest encouragementby the inscription 
of the author’s name in the roll of that 


jlearned and illustrious society which 


the commerce of Britain has founded 
in the peninsula of India. 

Volney developed his plan in three 
works,* which proved that this idea 
of approximating nations separated by 
immense distances, and by idioms so 
various, did not cease to occupy him 
for twenty-five years. He was anxious 
even that these attempts should not be 
interrupted by his death; and with the 
sume chilled hand with which he cor- 
rected his latest production, he traced 
a testament by which he established a 
premium for the continuation of his 
labours. 

It was thus that he knew how to 

rolong, even beyond the period of a 
life, entirely consecrated to letters, 





* « On the simplification of the Oriental 
languages, 1795. The alphabet of Eu- 
rope applied to the langusges of Asia, 
1819. The Hebrew tongue simplified 








exultation see seated in this academy. 


Vhile Volney was in America there 
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the glorious services which he had 
rendered to them. 

This is not the place, and above all, 
it does not become me to speak of the 
merits of those writings which have 
rendered honour to the name of Vol- 
ney; that name was inscribed on the 
list of the Senate, and afterwards of 
the Chamber of Peers. ‘The philoso- 
pher who had traversed the four quar- 
ters of the globe, observing their so- 
cial condition, had other titles to ad- 
mission into this assembly than litera- 
ry glory. His public life, his presence 
in the constituent assembly, the can- 
dour of his principles, the nobleness 
of his sentiments, the wisdom and the 
constancy of his opinions, had caused 
him to be esteemed among those men 
with whom one loves to mingle in the 
discussion of political interests. 

Though no one had a better right to 
possess an opinion, none could have 
observed 2 more complete tolera- 
tion towards contrary opinions. In 
the national assemblies, as in the aca- 
demic sittings, the man who carried 
to them so much intelligence, voted ac- 
cording to his conscience, which noth- 
ing could influence; but the sage forgot 
his superiority to listen, to contradict 
with gentleness, and sometimes to 
express a doubt. The extent and 
variety of his knowledge, the force of 
his reason, the gravity of his manners, 
the noble simplicity of his character 
had gained him in both hemispheres; 
and now that this vast knowledge is 
gone to be extinguished in the tomb, 
near which a wife in tears recalls to 
mind by her virtues those of him 
whose life she blessed, it is permitted 
us at least to say, that he was of that 
smal! number of men to whom it has 
been given not wholly to die. 


LAW. 








Translation of “ Henrici de Bracton 
de Legibus et consuetudinibus An- 
glia. Libri quingue.” Edit. of 1640. 
‘Two young gentlemen of Philadel- 

phia some time ago, commenced the ar- 
duous task of a translation of Bracton. 
The design is suspended if not aban- 
doned; some progress however was 
made, and the Mss. being placed at 
our disposal, we shail insert parts of 
them in the hope that some other latin 
scholar will be induced to complete 
the laudable undertaking. 

It is very extraordinary that among 
all the literary achievements of this 
enterprising age, the treasures of so 
celebrated a writer should remain hid- 
den in the obscurity of barbarous La- 





tin, or be seen only in disconnected 
quotations scattered through elemen- 
tary books. Without Bracton no law- 
yer’s library is complete, and few are 
so much at home in Latin, particular- 
ly the law Latin of the twelfth centu- 
ry, as to derive much advantage from 
a perusal of the original work. 

The laws of England in their pro- 
gress from the earliest to the present 
times are like the road of a traveller, 
divided into distinct stages or resting 
places, at each of which a review is 
taken of the road passed over. ‘The 
first of these was Bracton’s Treatise 
de legibus, &c.; the second, Coke’s In- 
stitutes; the third Matthew Bacon’s 
Abridgment of the laws, and the 
fuurth Blackstone’s Commentaries. 
Doubtless there were others before 
Bracton which have not reached us. 
The Dombec is said to have been com- 
piled of the laws of Ina, Offa, and 
Ethelbert, and was probably the birth of 
what is called the common law, that 
is to say, the Dombec, as originally 
formed by Alfred, for that which was 
inade afterwards by Edward the con- 
fessor, was but a restoration of Al- 
fred’s compilation. ‘This with some 
alterations was the code which the En- 
glish during the reigns of the Norman 
princes so often petitioned to have 
restored to them; but all records pre- 
vious to the Megna Charta being lost, 
Bracton’s is the first digest of the 
whole body of the law which has come 
down to us entire; what materials ex- 
isted for it at his time we do not pre- 
cisely know; there were however, col- 
lections by Lambard and Wilkins, 
and the well known treatise of Glan- 
ville. It is the more valuable because, 
being written a few years after the 
Magna Charta, which commences 
what is called the statute law, it gives 
us the common law inits ultimate form, 
and precisely at the point of division 
between the common and statute law. 

he statutes which introduced chang- 
es began now to be preserved; appli- 
cations of the law to new cases by the 
courts began soon after to be reported 
in the ‘ year books,’ these to be me- 
thodised and abridged by Fitzherbert, 
Rolle, Broke, &c., individuals conti- 
nued the business of reporting; and 
particular treatises were written on 
various subjects. All these by the 
time of lord Coke, had formed so vast 
an accumulation as to call for a new 
digest in order to bring the mass with- 
in areasonable compass. This he un- 
dertook, and performed in his Insti- 
tutes, harmonising all the decisions 
and opinions that were reconcileable, 











and rejecting such as were not so. 
This work was executed with so much 
learning and judgment, that not a 
single position in it, as far as we are 
aware, has ever been judicially de- 
nied, and certainly it may be consi- 
dered as the fundamental code of the 
English law. 

The same process continuing of 
statutory changes, new decisions, mul- 
tiplied reports, and special treatises, 
a new accumulation had formed call- 
ing for new reduction, by the time of 
sir Matthew Bacon. His work there- 
fore was very acceptable, although not 
pretending to the precision of Coke’s 
or Bracton’s. It was not at first, ad- 
mitted as authority in Westminster 
Hall, but became the manual of every 
judge and every lawyer, and has con- 
tinued constantly to grow in public 
estimation. 

A succeeding interval of changes 
and additions produced the occasion 
for Blackstone’s Commentaries, a 
work perfectly unrivalled, in its kind, 
for lucid arrangement and classic 
style. 

From this rapid sketch it is suffi- 
ciently manifest that old Henry Brac- 
ton does not deserve the neglect with 
which he is treated—we will hope 
therefore to see him soon introduced 
to general and familiar acquaintance 
among us, by means of a translation. 
We subjoin the first and second books 
“ done into English,” we are desired 
to say) without the last corrections 
which the translator intended to bes- 
tow on them. 





Henry Bracton on the Laws and Cus- 
toms of England. 


BOOK I.-—-CHAPTER I. 


1. What things are necessary to a 
king. 2 That England alone is go- 
verned by custom and unwritten law. 
3. The reason of undertaking the pre- 
sent treatise. 

1. In a king who rightly governs, 
two things are necessary, to wit: arms 
and laws; by means of which in times 
both of peace and war he will be able 

reign prosperously; for each of these 
auxiliaries requires the aidof the other, 
in order that military power may be 
restrained by law, and the laws by 
guards and military force be support- 
ed and secured. But if arms are de- 
ficient against enemies, rebels, and 
rioters, then shall the kingdom be left 
detenceless, and if laws are wanting, 
then will justice be extinguished nor 
will there be found a judge to pro- 
nounce an equitable judgment. 
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2. But whilst in almost all countries 

written laws are used, England alone 
obeys unwritten laws and custom. 
And there truly, justice is found in 
the unwritten law, because custom 
has confirmed it. But although the 
English laws are unwritten, it is not 
wrong to call them laws, since that 
must have the nature of a law which 
is justly defined and approved with 
the advice and consent of the nobility, 
by the common choice of the nation 
and the authority of the preceding king. 
There are in England many and va 
rious customs according to the diver- 
sity of places. For the English hold 
many rights by custom which they do 
not have by law, as in the different 
counties, cities, burghs and villages, 
where it should always be inquired 
what is the custom of that place, and 
in what manner those who claim the 
privilege of certain customs make use 
of them. 

$. As, therefore, laws and customs 
of this kind will often be abused to 
evil purposes by the unwise and un- 
learned who ascend the bench of jus- 
tice before they have studied its prin- 
ciples and standing in doubt often 
are guided by the opinions of their 
superiors, (who decide rather by their 
own will than by the authority of law;) 
for the instruction only of younger 
men, I, Henry Bracton have raised 
my mind to scrutinize the ancient de- 
cisions of our wise men, diligently, and 
with watchfulness and labour, and re- 
ducing whatever I could find worthy 
of being noted in their opinions and 
responses, into one summary, arrang- 
ed under titles and paragraphs, ‘with- 
out disparagement to wiser opinions) 
I have maue this compilation, to be 
‘preserved by the help of writing, in 
perpetual remembrance. And I en- 
treat the reader that if he find any 
thing superfluous or crude in this 
work he will correct it, or view it with 
favouring eyes, as to retain all things 
in memory, and commit no errors, 
would be a divine rather than a human 
task. 

CHAPTER 2. 

1. Of the author’s preface. 2. Of the 
subject of this book. 3. What the in- 
tention. 4. What the utility. 5. What 
the end. 6. What the effect. 7. Thata 
judge ought to be wise. 8. What are 
the punishments of a bad judge. 

1. In this treatise, as in every other 
treatise, there is to be considered 
what is the subject, what the inten- 
tion, what the utility, what the object, 
and in what branch of learning it is 
to be classed. 


2. And first, it is necessary to know, | 
[which is the subject,] the facts and | 
cases that every day arise and hap- 
pen in the kingdom of England in or- 
der to know what is the proper action 
and writ in each case according as 
the plea is real or personal, and, upon 
this, what things are to be done or en- 
tered of record according to the ob- 
ject proposed in prosecuting and prov- 
ing, defending and taking exceptions, 
and replying and soforth. 

3. The intention therefore of the 
author, is to treat of these things, and 
to.instruct and teach all who desire 
to be instructed, how and in what 
method suits and actions are decided 
by the English laws and customs; and 
concerning these things to form a 
treatise, by which the misinformed 
may be corrected and reclaimed, and 
the obstinate wrong doers may be 
brought to punishment. , 

4. ‘Thus, the general intention is to 
write concerning law, so that the sim- 
ple may be made subtle, and the sub- 
tle more so; that bad men be made 
good, and ood men be rendered bet- 
ter, as well by the fear of pnrishments 
as by the exhortations of the wise:-to 
this end that the virtuous may avoid 
sin through love of virtue, and the 
vicious through the dread of suffering. 

5. But the utility of this work is, 
that it will improve those who study 
it, and double their honours and their 
advancement, and make them to be 
of importance in the kingdom; and to 
sit in the reyal hall, and in the seat of 
the king himself, as if on the throne of 
God, judging tribes and nations, and 
plaintiffs and defendants, in theirturn, 
as if the vice-gerent of the king, who 
is the vice-gerent of Jesus Christ; for 
the king is the vicar of God. And 
judgments are not of man but of God; 
and thus the heart of a good king is 

. . » 
said to be in the hand of God. 

6. The object of this undertaking, 
is that disputes may be quieted and 
crimes banished, and peace and justice 
preserved throughout the kingdom. 
And it is to be considered as a part of 
ethics, or moral science, because it 
treats of manners. 

7. These laws and customs of En- 
gland, sometimes command things to 
be done, by the king’s authority, and 
sometimes prohibit, and sometimes 
vindicate and punish the transgressors; 
but when they have been approved by 
the consent of those whe use them, and 
confirmed by the royal oath, cannot 
be changed nor overturned without 
the common consent and advice of all 
those, by whose advice and consent 











they were promulgated. Yet they 
may be altered for the better, without 
that common consent, for that is not 
destroyed which is altered for the bet- 
ter. But when any new and unusual 
case arises, which has not before been 
known in the kingdom, if a similar one 
can be found, it shall be similarly de- 
cided, as it is a good occasion to pro- 
ceed from like to like. But if no such 
cases have previously occurred, and 
the judgment appears difficult and 
obscure, then the decision in respect 
to it shall be referred to the grand 
court, that there, after advisement, the 
court may terminate it; though there 
are some who presuming on their own 
knowledge, as if they were ignorant of 
no point of law, will not seek the 
counsel of any other, in which case, 
it would be more commendable and 
wise in them to take advice than to 
adjudge any thing rashly, when it is 
useful to have doubts in every thing. 

8. But let no one unwise or un- 
learned, presume to sit on the judicial 
bench, (which is like the throne of 
God) lest he confound light with dark- 
ness; and lest he with an unskilful 
hand, like a madman, strike the inno- 
cent with the sword, and liberate the 
guilty, and lest he fall from on high 
like the bird that attempts to fly be- 
fore its wings are fledged. 

And let him, whose duty it is to 
judge, beware, lest by deciding per- 
versely and contrary to law, for favour 
or reward, he dare to purchase a little 
temporal profit at the price of eternal 
grief and misery. And lest in the day 
of the Lord’s anger, he shall see Him 
giving judgutent who has said “ ven- 
geance is mine, I will repay” when 
the kings and princes of the earth, 
seeing the son of man, shall weep and 
wail in dread of those punishments 
from which gold and silver will not 
avail to save them. For who does not 
fear that trial in which the Lord shall 
be the accuser, the advocate and the 
judge? who cannot be moved from his 
sentence; because the Father has given 
ail judgment to the Son, he shuts and 
no one can open, he opens and no one 
can shut. How strict a trial when 
not only for one action, but for every 
evil word that we have heedlessly 
uttered, an account is to be given! 
Who then can flee from the future 
wrath? For the son of man will send 
forth his messengers, who will select 
from the kingdom of God all those 
who work iniquity, and from them will 
bind up faggots to be burnt, and will 
cast them into the fire, where shall be 
weeping, and gnashing of teeth and 
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moans and groans, crying, sighing, and 
agony: noise and clamour, fear and 
trembling, pain and labour, heat and 
stench, darkness and anxiety, bitter- 
ness and anguish, misery and want, 
trouble and sorrow, torments and 
terrors, hunger and thirst, cold and 
heat, and a furnace with brimstone 
and fire, burning from everlasting to 
everlasting.* Beware then every one 
this trial where the judge is terribly 
strict, intolerably severe, extremely 
displeased, vehemently anger’d; where 
the sentence is unchangeable, where 
the punishment is inevitable, the tor- 
tures without end, without cessation, 
and without mitigation; the tormentors 
are horrible and never tire, and never 
pity, where fear disturbs, conscience 
condemns, reflections agonize, and 
yet there is no escape. Wherefore 
said the blessed Augustine, “Oh how 
much too great are my sins;” Let 
every one then who has a just God for 
his judge and his conscience for a wit- 
ness, regard nothing but his own duty. 





ANALECTA. 





From the “ Diary of an Invalid.” 


Swirzertanp.—Left Lausanne ina 
voiturier’s carriage, consuming eight 
hours in the journey to Geneva. There 
is a metropolitan appearance about 
Geneva; and it would seem that the 
people had acquired a taste for mili- 
tary foppery, during their long con- 
nexion with France. 

The town is fortified;—and there is 
as much pomp and circumstance in 
the examination of your passport at 
the gate, as if you were entering the 
capital of a military despot. In the 
lower and trading part of the town, 
the houses, which are very high, have 
arcades of wood supported by pillars 
carried up to the roofs, something af- 
ter the manner of Chester. ‘The up- 
per part of the city, which is built on 
a gentle ascent, is cleanand handsome; 
the houses are of fine stone, and the 
views from the public walks, towards 
the lake and neighbouring mountains, 
are magnificent. The Rhone issues 

* Much of the beauty of this sentence 
is lost in a translation. The original is in 
these words: “ ubi erit fletus et etridor den- 
tium, gemitus et ululatus, ejulatus, luctus 
et cruciatus, stridor et clamor, timor et 
tremor, dolor et labor, ardor et fator, ob- 
scuritas et anxietas, acerbitas et asperitas, 
calamitas et egestas, angustia et tristitia, 
oblivio et confusio, tortiones et punctiones, 
amaritudines et terrores, fames et sitis, {ri- 


gus et camina, sulphur et ignis ardens in 
secula seculorum.” 


out of the lake in two rapid streams 
of dark and transparent blue, which 
unite soon afterwards, before they join 
the muddy Arve. It is surprising how 
the notion could ever have prevailed, 
that the Rhone passed through the lake 
without mixing with its waters; but 
there is this very extraordinary fact:— 
at its going out, it resembles neither 
the muddy colour of its former stream, 
nor the crystal clearness of the lake 
through which it has passed, but is of 
as deep an indigo as the stream that 
runs from a dyer’s furnace. 

September .th. Drove to Les De- 
lices;—the residence of Voltaire, be- 
fore he fixed himself at Ferney; but 
there was nothing to be seen. After- 
wards to Ferney. His bed-room and 
saloon remain precisely in the state ip 
which they were when he occupied 
them. 

Under the canopy of his bed is a 
portrait of Le Kain; on one side of 
the hangings, a portrait of the king of 
Prussia,—and on the other, one of 
Voltaire himself. On another side of 
the room is the Marquise de Chatelet, 
his mistress. On the third wali are 
the empress of Russia; Clement XIV. 
better lest by the name of Ganga- 
nelli; Voltaire’s sempstress, and his 
little Savoyard boy. On the remain- 
ing side are a collection of prints. The 
family of Calas—De Lille—Diderot— 
Sir Isaac Newton—Franklin—Racine 
—Milton—Corneille—Antoine Tho- 
mas—Leibnitz—De Mairan—Helve- 
tius—-W ashington—-D’ Alembert-— 
Marmontel. All these remain as he 
had placed them. Here too is a mo- 
del of the monument which he prepa- 
red for the reception of his own heart, 
with this inscription: 

Mes manes sont consoles 
Puisque mon cwur 
Fst au milieu de vous. 

All the prints are very poor perform- 
ances, of small size. ‘The sempstress 
and Savoyard boy are beautiful sub- 
jects, oad vas prettily done in cray- 
ons. I could not hear that there was 
any tale of scandal relating to either. 
The —— of Frederic is a vile daub 
in oil colours, which an ale-house in 
England would scarcely accept as a 
sign. ‘That of the Marquise de Cha- 
telet is not much better, though her 
countenance apparently deserved an 
abler artist. Catharine of Russia’s 
portrait is executed in embroidery. 
Le Kain’s is a wretched performance 
in crayons; and if it was like him, 
there never was an actor who had to 
contend against greater disadvantages 





of person. Voltaire’s portrait is by 





far the best of the collection; the face 
is full of vivacity and spirit. It must 
have been done when he was a very 
young man; and placed here, it looks 
as if he had been the god of his own 
idolatry. 

The portrait of Clement XIV.should 
have been inscribed with his memora- 
ble repartee to Voltaire, which has 
still higher merit than its wit to re- 
commend it. 

The Baron of Gleichen, in his way 
to Italy, stopped at Ferney, and in- 
uired of Voltaire, what he should sa 
rom him to the Pope?—* His Holi- 
ness,” replied Voltaire, “ favours me 
with presents of medals, and of indul- 
gences, and even sends me his bless- 
ing: but I would rather that Ganganelli 
would send me the ears of the Grand 
Inquisitor.” The Baron delivered the 


| message: —“ Tell him,” replied Cle- 


ment, “ that, as long as Ganganelli is 
Pope, the Grand Inquisitor shall have 
neither ears nor eyes.” 

The whole town of Ferney was of 
Voltaire’s creation. His estate con- 
sisted of about nine hundred acres. I 
talked with an old pair, who spoke of 
him with the greatest affection, and 
told me tales of his various charities; 
—of his portioning the poor to enable 
them to marry,—and of the kind in- 
terest which he took in all their con- 
cerns. He was very fond of rifle shoot- 
ing, and encouraged popinjay contests 
amongst them, in which he himself 
took a part. An old domestic pro- 
duced two relics of his master;—the 
cap which he used to wear in his 
ttudy, made of white silk, embroider- 
ed with tinsel,—and a curious book, in 
which Voltaire had made a collection 
of the seals of all his correspondents. 
The seals were pasted in, and under- 
neath each, he had written the address 
of the writer. It seems, that it was 
his practice when he received a letter, 
to examine and verify the seal, by re- 
ferring to his book; and if it came from 
a quarter he did not like, he refolded 
it in an enveloppe, and returned it un- 
opened to the writer. 

He built the church of Ferney close 
to his own gate, as if he had a mind 
to illustrate the old saying,—the 
nearer the church, the further from 
G—. 





© The Angel of the World,’ a new poem, 
by the Rev. J. Croly. Lately publish- 
ed at London. 

“The Angel of the World,” is a 
beautiful paraphrase on one of the 
most graceful fictions of the Koran. 
The angels, Haruth and Maruth, had, 
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it seems, spoken uncharitably con- 
cerning mankind—and expressed, in 
the regions above, great contempt for 
those temptations which are, and have 
long been found, most efficacious for 
overthrowing the resolution of terres- 
trial virtue. That they might have 
their own fearless purity put to the 
proof, the two proud Angels were sent 
down to dwell for a season on the 
earth, and to mingle with those that it 
inherit. A woman was sent to tempt 
them, and they fell. Her charms won 
them first to drink of the forbidden 
fruit of the grape; and after that fall, 
all others were easy. They stained 
their essence with the corruptions of 
sense, and betrayed to mortal ears 
“the words that raise men to Angels.” 


In order to simplify, and thereby 
increase the interest of this story, our 
poet has contented himself with nar- 
rating the seduction of one Angel only; 
but he has wisely adhered, in all other 
respects, to the original of the legend. 
With infinite splendour of language, 
he describes “ the Angel of the World” 
as tabernacled within a lofty tower 
near the city of Damascus, there list- 
ening to the petitions of the Children 
of Earth. A variety of temptations 
appear in different human shapes, and 
are stedfastly resisted. At last comes 
the moment of peril. 


The form arose—the face was in a veil, 

The voice was low, and often check’d with sighs; 

The tale it utter’d was a simple tale; 

A vow to close a dying parent’s eyes, 

Had brought its weary steps from lripolis; 

The Arab in the Syrian mountains lay, 

The caravan was made the robber’s prize, 

The pilgvim’s little wealth was swept away, 

Man’s help was vain. The voice here sank in 
soft decay. 

“ And this is Earth!’ the Angel frowning said, 

And from the ground he took a matchless gem, 

And flung it to the mourner, then outspread 

His mighty pinions in the parting beam; 

The pilgrim started at the diamond’s gleam, 

Look’d up in pray’r, then, bending near the throne, 

Shed the quick tears that from the bosom stream, 

And tried to speak, but tears were there alone; 

The pitying Angel said, “‘ Be happy and be gone.” 

The weeper raised the veil; a ruby lip 

First dawn’d: then glow’d the young cheek’s 
deeper hue. 

Yet delicate as roses when they dip 

Their odorous blossoms in the morning dew. 

Then beam’d the eyes, twin stars of living blue; 

Half shaded by the curls of glossy hair, 

That turned to golden as the light wind threw 

Their clusters in the western golden glare. 

Yet w’s her blue eye dim, for tears were standing 
there. 

He look’d upon her, and her hurried gaze 

Was at his look dropp’d instant on the ground; 

But o’er her cheek of beauty rush’d a blaze, 

Her bosom heaved above its silken bound, 

As if the soul had felt some sudden wound. 

He looked again; the cheek was deadly pale; 

The bosom sank with one long sigh profound; 

Yet still one lily hand upheld her veil, 


And one still press’d ber heart—that sigh told all 

its tale. 

She stoop’d and from the thicket pluck’d a flower, 

Kiss’d it with lip, then with faint hand 

Laid it upon the t step of the bower; 

Such was the ancient custom of the land. 

Her sighs were richer than the rose they fann’d, 

The breezes swept it to the Aogel’s feet; 

Yet even that sweet slight boon, "twas Heaven’s 

command, 

He must not touch, from her though doubly sweet, 

No earthly gift must stain that hallow’d judgment- 

seat. 

The flower still lay upon the splendid spot, 

The Pilgrim turn’d away as sinote with shame; 

Her eye a glance of self-upbraiding shot, 

That pierced his bosom like a shaft of flame. 

The humbled one pronounced and bless’d his 

name, 

Cross’d her white arms, and slowly bade farewell. 

A sudden faintness o’er the Angel came; 

The voice rose sweet and solemn as a spell, 

She bowed her face to Earth, and o’er it dropp’d 

her veil. 

Beauty, what art thou, that thy slightest gaze 

Can make the spirit from its centre roll, 

Its whole long course, a sad and shadowy maze? 

Thou midnight or thou noontide of the soul; 

One glorious vision lighting up the whole 

Of the wide world; or one deep, wild desire, 

By day and night consuming, sad and sole; 

Till Hope, Pride, Genius, nay, till Love’s own 
fire 

Desert the weary heart, a cold and mouldering 


pyre. 
Enchanted sleep, yet full of deadly dreams; 
Companionship divine, stern solitude; 
Thou serpent, colour’d with the brightest gleams 
That e’er hid poison, making hearts thy food; 
Woe to the heart that lets thee once intrude, 
Victim of visions that life’s purpose steal, 
Till the whole struggling nature lies subdued, 
Bleeding with wounds the grave alone must heal; 
Bright Spirit was it thine that mortal woe to feel? 
The Angel takes up the flower— 
and, in spite of a warning thunder- 
peal, followed by a terrible storm of 
the desert, permits his dangerous vyi- 
sitant to remain in his bower. He 
listens to her song, and then comes 
another warning from heaven, attend- 
ed with equal success. 
The Angel knew the warning of that storm; 
But saw the shuddering minstrel’s step draw near, 
And felt the whole deep witchery of her form, 
Her sigh was music’s echo to his ear; 
He loved—and true love ever banished fear. 
Now night had droop’d on earth her raven wing; 
But in the arbour all was splendour clear; 
And like twin spirits in its charmed ring 
Shone, that sweet child of earth, and that star 
diadem’d King. 
For, whether ’twas the light’s unusual glow, 
Or that some natural change had on her come, 
Her look, though lovely still, was loftier now, 
Her tender cheek was flushed with brighter bloom; 
Yet in her azure eye there gathered gloom, 
Like evening’s clouds across its own blue star, 
Then would a sudden flash its depths illume; 
And wore she but the wing and gemm’d tiar, 
She seemed instinct with power to make the clouds 
her car. 
She slowly raised her arm, that, bright as snow, 
Gleam’d like a rising meteor through the air, 
Shedding white lustre on her turban’d brow; 
She gazed on Heaven, as wrapt iv solemn prayer; 
She still lock’d woman, but more proudly fair; 
And as she stood and pointed to the sky, 
With that fixed look of loveliness and care, 


The Angel thought, and check’d it with a sigh, 
He saw some Spirit failen from immortality. 
The silent prayer was doae, and now she moved 
Faint to bis footstvol, and, upon her knee, 
Besought ber ‘ord, if in his Heaven they loved, 
That, as she never more his face must see, 

She there might pledge her heart’s fidelity. 

She turn’d, and pluck’d a cluster from the vine, 
And o’er a chalice waved it, with a sigh, 

Then, with bow’d forehead, rear’d before the 


shrine 

The crystal cup.—The Ange! rose in wrath— 
"twas wine! 

She stood; she shrank; she totter’d. Down he 
sprang, 


With one band clasp’d her waist, with one upheld 

The vase—his ears with giddy murmurs rang; 

His eye upon her dying cheek was spell’d, 

He ganced upon the brim—its bright draught 

swell’d 

Like liquid rose, its odour touch’d his brain; 

He knew his ruin, but his soul was quell’d; 

He shudder*d—gazed upon her cheek again, 

Press’d her pale lip, and to the last that cup did 

drain. 

The Enchantress smiled, as still in some sweet 

dream, 

Then wakeu’d in a long, delicious sigh, 

And on the bending Spirit fixed the beam 

Of her deep, dewy, melancholy eye. 

The undone Angel gave no more reply 

Than hiding his pale forehead in the hair 

That floated on her neck of ivory, 

And breathless pressing, with ber ringlets fair, 

From his bright eyes the tears of passion and 
despair. 


The convulsions on earth, sea, and 
sky, which follow the draining of the 
guilty cup, satisfy the Angel that his 
doom is sealed. The temptress, how- 
ever, faints by his side, and he thinks 
of nothing but her. 


The Angel cheer’d her, ‘ No! let Justice wreak 

Its wrath upon them both, or him alone.’ 

A flush of love’s pure crimson lit her cheek; 

She whisper’d, and his stoop’d ear drank the tone 

With mad delight; ‘ Oh there is one way, one 

fo save us both. Are there not mighty words 

Graved on the magnet throne where Solomon 

Sits ever guarded by the Genii swords, 

To give thy servant wings like her resplendent 
Lord's?’ 

This was the Sin of Sins! 

in earth and heaven, . 

This trom bis gorgeous throve, before all time, 

Had smitten Eblis, brightest, first that fell; 

He started back.—‘* What urged him to rebel! 

What led that soft seducer to his bow’r! 

Could she have laid upon his sou! that spell, 

Young, lovely, fond; yet but an earthly flow’r?’ 

But for that fatal cup, he had been free that hour. 

But still its draught was fever in his blood. 

He caught the upward, humble, weeping gleam 

Of woman’s eye, by passion all subdued; 

He sigh’d, and at his sigh he saw it beam: 

Oh! the sweet frenzy of the lover’s dream! 

A mumeat’s lingering, and they buth must die, 

The lightning round them shot a broader stream; 

He felt her clasp his knees in agony, 

He spoke the words of might,—the thunder gave 
reply! 

Away! ceeat the sky is one black cloud, 

Shovting the lightnings down in spire on spire. 

Now, round the Mount its canopy is bow’d, 

A vault of stone on columns of red fire. 

The stars like lamps along its roof expire; 

But through its centre bursts an orb uf rays; 

The Angel knew the Avenger in his ire! 

The hill-top smoked beneath the stooping blaze, 
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The culprits dared not there their guilty eye-balls 
raise. 

And words were utter’d from that whirling sphere, 

That mortal sense might never bear and live. 

They pierced like arrows through the Angel’s ear; 

He bow’d his bead; twas vain to fly or strive. 

Down comes the final wrath: the thuuders give 

The doubled peal,—the rain in cataracts sweep, 

Broad fiery bars the sheeted deluge rive; 

The mountain summits to the valley leap, 

Pavilion. garden, grove, smoke up one ruin’d heap. 

The storm stands still! a momeut’s pause of terror! 

All dungeon dark!—Agai the lightnings yawa, 

Shewiny the Earth as in a quivering mirror, 

The prostrate Angel felt but that the one, 

Whose love had lost him Paradise, was gone; 

He dared not see her corpse !—he closed his eyes; 

A voice burst o’er bim, solemn as the tone 

Of the last trump,—he glanced upon the skies, 

He saw what shook his soul with terror, shame, 
surprise. 

Th’ Enchantress stood before him; two broad 
plumes 

Spread from her shoulders on the burthen’d air; 

Her face was glorious still, but love’s young blooms 

Had vanish’d for the hue of bold despair; 

A fiery circle crown’d ber sable hair; 

And, as she look’d upoa her prostrate prize, 

Her eyeballs shot around a meteor glare, 

Her form tower’d up at once to giant size; 

*Twas Ex xis, king of Hell’s releutless sovereign- 
ties. 

The tempter spoke—‘ Spirit, thou might’st have 
stuod, ’ 

But thou hast fall’n a weak and willing slave. 

Now were thy feeble heart our serpents’ food, 

Thy bed our burning ocean’s sleepless wave, 

But haughty Heaven controls the power it gave. 

Yet art thou doom’d to wander from thy sphere, 

Till the last trumpet reaches to the grave; 

Till the Sun rolls the grand concluding year; 

Tili Earth is Paradise; then shall thy crime be 
clear.’ 





Description of the Island of Madeira. 

Some writers have been of opinion 
that the Island of Madeira was not 
unknown to the ancients; and have 
supposed that Pliny alludes to it in his 
writings: but however that may be, it 
is very certain that for many ages af- 
ter his time, no mention was ever 
made of such an Island. 

It is situated in $20 30’ north lati- 
tude, and 19° longitude; is about thir- 
ty-eight miles long, and eleven broad. 

The discovery of the Island has very 
much the appearance of romance; for 
it is asserted, on the best authority, 
that in the reign of Edward the Third, 
of England, a young gentleman of the 
name of Robert Machim, was violently 
in love with a young lady, greatly his 
superior in rank and fortune: the at- 
tachment became reciprocal, but her 
relations being averse to the match, 
forced her into a marriage with a per- 
son she detested. 

Machim, however, like another Paris, 
succeeded in getting the object of his 
affection, from the power of her hus- 
band, and endeavoured to make his 
escape with her to France; but unpro- 
pitious was their flight—for having em- 








barked in a small vessel for that pur- 
pose, with a few of his associates, igno- 
rant of navigation, they were driven 
into the open ocean; when, after being 
tossed about for fourteen days, Provi- 
dencedirected their bark to this Island, 
the voyagers being at that time almost 
destitute of provisions, and nearly ex- 
hausted (particularly the fair damsel) 
with the fatigues and privations they 
had undergone. ‘The boat was hoisted 
out, from which the unfortunate fair 
one, and her anxious lover, with two 
or three of their companions, landed 
on what appeared to them the most 
delightful spot in the universe. 

They immediately formed a bower, 
or temporary residence, under an im- 
mense tree, where they reposed them- 
selves after the fatigues of their disas- 
trous voyage. 

The country appeared beautifully di- 
versified with numerous hills and 
dales, shaded with trees of various de- 
scriptions, and watered with many me- 
andeving rivulets. 

Their happiness was but transient; 
for their vessel being ill anchored, in 
the first gale of wind that came on, 
was driven out to sea. 

In consequence of this additional 
misfortune, the lady became so over- 
whelmed with grief, that it shortly ter- 
minated her existence; and Machim 
was so greatly affected by her death, 
that he did not long survive her. 

In his last moments he begged his 
friends to bury him in the same grave 
with his beloved, which they did, at 
the foot of the before-mentioned tree, 
against which they placed a large ce- 
dar cross (which is preserved to this 
day), and an inscription, endited by 
the unfortunate lover, giving an ac- 
count of his melancholy adventures, 
and concluding with a request, that if 
any good Christians should ever settle 
in the Island, they would dedicate a 
chapel on that spot to our blessed Re- 
deemer: this request, as we shall here- 
after see, was complied with. 

His companions, after his death, de- 
termined upon making their way to 
England, if possible, in the ship’s boat, 
which they equipped in the best man- 
ner they could for the purpose; and, 
to sum up their misfortunes, they were 
wrecked on the opposite coast of Bar- 
bary, where, of course, they were im- 
mediately condemned to slavery. 

In the place of their confinement 
amongst other Christian Slaves, they 
met a Spaniard, named Juan de Mo- 
rales, an expert seaman, who was high- 
ly aitentive to the story of the unfor- 
tunate English, and who, being ran- 











somed by his sovereign, was taken on 
his return to Spain, by Joao Gonzalves 
Zarco, a celebrated Portuguese Navi- 
gator, to whom he related what he had 
heard from our unfortunate adventur- 
ers. 

This able commander, immediately 
communicated the intelligence he thus 
obtained, to the illustrious Infante 
Prince Henry, (whose mother was 
daughter to Edward the Third, of 
England.) ‘This prince, who was a li- 
beral promoter of arts and sciences, 
and particularly of navigation, inform- 
ed the king,* his father, of every cir- 
cumstance, and he, in consequence, to 
promote the discovery, despatched 
Joao Gonzalves Zarco, who about three 
years before, discovered the adjacent 
island of Porto Santo, in one of his ex- 
peditions to the African coast: that 
island was already partially colonized, 
and thither he directed his course: the 
inhabitants informed him, that to the 
westward, they always beheld a stu- 
pendous dark object, which they were 
afraid to mec. superstitiousl y sup- 
posing it to be the me of demons 
and foul spirits: in fact, they were at 
a loss how to express their own fears 
to the veteran commander, who, being 
a man above such ridiculous dreads, 
determined on standing over to the ob- 
ject of their terrors, which he rightly 
judged was produced by the immense 
number of trees, abounding, as he was 
informed by Juan de Morales, in the 
Island, and which of course, would at- 
tract dense clouds and vapours. 

He was rewarded for his persever- 
ance by making, on the 10th of Au- 
gust, 1419, the easternmost point of 
the Island; which he named St. Lau- 
rence, or St. Lawrence, in honour of 
the saint, on whose natal day it was 
discovered. 

Sailing close in with the shore, he 
came to an open beach, where he land- 
ed, and which proved to be the spot 
on which the unfortunate lovers ended 
their days. The cross and the inscrip- 
tion that were placed over their grave, 
were soon discovered: he, in conse- 
quence, ordered the first mass that 
ever was said on the Island, to be cele- 
brated on that spot; and, in commemo- 
ration of the unfortunate Machim, 
named the place Machico, which name 
it retains to the present day. 

They discovered no human inhabi- 
‘ants, nor any ferocious animals: of 
(ame ones they saw several, as well as 
thousands of the feathered tribe, who 
being unacquainted with man, were 
unsuspicious of his violence, and tame- 


* John the First of Portugal. 
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ly approached tne new masters of the 
sland. 

The ground was covered with odori- 
ferous herbs, enamelled with flowers 
of various dyes, and so completely 
wooded with trees of an immense 
growth, that he was induced, from that 
circumstance, to name it the Island of 
Madeira, or, in English, the Island of 
Wood. 

Sailing on to the westward, they dis- 
eovered what they considered the 
most eligible situation for the capital; 
which being covered with fennel, or, 
in the Portuguese language, funcho, 
they named Funchal. From thence he 
wrote to his patron, prince Henry, in- 
forming him of the beauty of the Island; 
at the same time stating it as his 
—. that it would be impossible to 
clear the woods for the purpose of cul- 
tivation, but by setting fire to them; 
which, with the prince’s consent, was 
done: it is said the fire was not extin- 
guished for several years, and when it 
was, the island was left in such a state 
of barrenness, that the name of it might 
have been changed, from the Island of 
Woods, to the Island of Rocks: no 
doubt, however, can be entertained 
that the ashes produced by the confla- 
gration have greatly enriched the soil. 

Joao Gonzalves Zarco, was appoint- 
ed governor of the Island, and, in con- 
sideration of his services, was ennobled 
by his sovereign, who likewise sent 
three young noblemen of his palace to 
espouse Zarco’s daughters, who had 
given them tracts of land in the new- 
y-discovered Island: and from them 
are descended the principal families of 
Madeira. 

The climate of the Island is excel- 
lent, being between the extremes of 
heat and cold; indeed, the climate and 
soil are such, that the fruits of the 
earth are yielded with very little trou- 
ble in their cultivation, which, from 
the negligence of the inhabitants, is 
highly essential. 

Nearly every kind of European vege- 
table production is to be met with here, 
to which may be added, the sweet pota- 
toe and yam. The same may be said of 
fruits, and with care might be produced 
most of the tropical ones. The oranges, 
lemons, and figs, are remarkably fine: 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, kc. are 
very abundant. 

he hills are covered with very large 
chesnut and walnut trees; the former, 
producing the finest fruit of its kind 
in the world, and forming one source 
of sustenance to the hardy peasantry. 

The laura indicos, or Madeira ma- 
hogany, as well as the paobranco and 


mermulano, are likewise to be found 
here: the — is very handsome, 
and would be an ornament to any gar- 
den in England. 

The hedges are formed of the pome- 
granate, effusia, myrtle, rosebush, ho- 
neysuckle, and geranium. 

he perpetua, or everlasting flower, 

is a curiosity, for it never fades when 

lucked; there are two sorts, a bright 

yellow and a beautiful purple; it grows 
ike sage, and flowers like camomile. 

The Island is formed of one im- 
mense hill or mountain, running from 
east to west, affording views beautiful - 
ly romantic, abounding with fine 
springs of the purest water in the uni- 
verse; while verdure and fertility co- 
ver the most unpromising situations. 
Pico Ruivo is five thousand one hun- 
dred feet high. 

The soil of the whole Island is a tar- 
ras, mixed with some particles of clay, 
lime, lava, and sand: from this circum- 
stance, and from a considerable crater 
on the summit of the mountain, it is 
probable, that at some remote period, 
a volcano has produced the lava and 
the ochreous particles. 

Numerous brooks and small rivers 
descend from the summits in deep 
chasms or glens, which separate the 
various parts of the Island. 

The water is conducted in small 
channels to the vineyards, which are 
thus irrigated two or three times a 
week. 

The city of Funchal is very delight- 
fully situate at the foot of this lofty 
range of mountains, on the south side 
of the Island, which forms a kind of 
amphitheatre, and has a beautiful ap- 
pearance from the shipping as you ap- 
proach it, the environs abounding with 
vineyards, generally in the most luxu- 
riant state; and in the midst of the 
green foliage of the vine; orange, 
lemon, pomegranate, banannas, myrtle, 
cypress, cedar, &c. are numerous villas 
belonging to the native gentry, or to 
the British merchants, which, being 
quite white, add greatly to the beauty 
of the scene. 

Funchal is the emporium of the 
Island; it contains about twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, (the population of the 
whole Island is one hundred thousand 
souls,) and is the residence of a go- 
vernor, bishop, corregidor, juiz da fora, 
and other public functionaries. It is a 
very irregularly built town; the streets 
are generally narrow and crooked, hav- 
ing no foot paths, and are badly paved; 
but it is quite the reverse of Lisbon, 
being extremely clean. The old houses 





|are ill built; but they have lately much 


improved in architecture, for the mo- 
dern buildings are generally hand- 
some, and are invariably built with 
stone, plastered over and white-wash- 
ed: most of the houses of the gentry 
are stuccoed inside, many of them are 
very elegant, and they are for the 
most part handsomely furnished in the 
English style. 

Three miles in the rear of the town, 
is a very pretty church, called Nossa 
Senhora do Monte; it has a good organ 
and some tolerable paintings from 
scripture. The image of the fair titu- 
lar saint, is kept on the grand altar in 
a glass case, and is about two feet in 
height. The figure is dressed in a 
flaxen wig, and decorated with a pro- 
fusion of gold chains and precious 
stones, which have been bequeathed 
to her at various periods by pious de- 
votees. 

After the flood of 1803, this image 
was brought into the town with the 
greatest possible pomp, being attend- 
ed by the principal clergy, and the ci- 
vil and military corporations; as it was 
believed by all true catholics that her 
presence would prove a sure protec- 
tion from any further deluge: and af- 
ter being some months in the cathe- 
dral, was carried back to her old habi- 
tation, in thé same solemn manner she 
was brought to the town. The church, 
dedicated to “our lady of the moun- 
tain,” being built upon the spot where, 
according to the monkish legends, she 
was originally found, soon after the 
discovery of the Island. 

Numerous are the miracles which 
this image is said to have performed; 
suffice it to mention one: at the time 
a great scarcity prevailed in Madeira, 
occasioned by the vigilance of the Bri- 
tish cruisers, during the revolutionary 
war with America, from whence the 
Island is principally supplied with the 
necessaries of life, supplication was 
made to the “lady of the mount,” ac- 
companied with a public processicn, 
&c. The following morning, at day- 
break, a ship was discovered, which 
proved to be laden with wheat from 
Portugal; and, on repairing to the 
mount church, they found the saint’s 
clothes dripping with wet; which, on 
being examined by the priests, was 
pronounced to be sea water. The con- 
clusion drawn from this circumstance 
was, that she had taken a trip to sea 
during the night, to hasten the arrival 
of the vessel in question. ‘The sailors 
were astonished, when, on their arri- 
val, they heard of the miracle; but af- 
terwards recollected that being be- 
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set the preceding evening, they saw 
something white ascend from the 
wave /(most probably a sea gull) which 
novered about their vessel, and imme- 
diately they felt her impelled towards 
Funchal: the miracle was thus con- 
firmed, and is believed by the natives 
at this day! 

Pilgrimages are daily made to the 
temple of “ our lady;” nor is the har- 
dy seaman the last in vaying his vows: 
it is the custom for the sailors, when 
safely landed upon the Island, to go 
about the streets begging alms, where- 
with to pay the clergy for masses said 
at her altar, Frequently an entire 
crew, headed by their captain, are to 
be seen tcudging barefoot up the steep 
road that leads to the pron 4 of Nossa 
Senhora do Monte, carrying their top- 
sails with them in procession, accom- 
panied by a sworn appraiser, who, in 
presence of the priest of the temple, 
affixes a value on the sails: the value, 
being thus determined, is paid into the 
hands of the aforesaid priest, to defray 
the expense of celebrating masses at 
the shrine of the saint. 

A grand festival is holden annually 
in honor of the saint: it begins on the 
fourth, and lasts till the fifteenth of 
August; during this period, the church 
is decorated externally with flags of 
every nation, while drums and fifes 
are playing throughout the day in 
the portico of the church, and eve- 
y evening the temple is superbly 
illuminated, when a grand display of 
fire-works is exhibited: on the fif- 
teenth, which is called the day of the 
lady of the mount, there are generally 
collected about twenty thousand per- 
sons from al] parts of the Island, be- 
ing attended with a vast deal of bustle 
and confusion, not unlike the appear- 
ance of an English fair. 

The ascent to this church is by a 
very steep, but well-paved road: few 
strangers call at Madeira, without vi- 
siting this charming spot, it being most 
delightfully situated in the midst of 
groves of fine chesnut trees, and com- 
manding a grand view of the inland 
country, and of the Atlantic ocean— 
that sublime and majestic worid of wa- 
ters, which fills the mind with incon- 
ceivable wonder and admiration! 

There is one small vegetable and 
fruit market, but the cattle, beef, and 
fish markets are miserable. A 

The prisons are ill constructed, bad- 
ly governed, and insecure, They are 
altogether a disgrace to the Island. 

All the towns and villages, of which 
there are several, are invariably situa 


The country is too uneven for wheel 
carriages, except just in the town and 
its vicinity; the mode of travelling, 
therefore, is on horseback, or on mules, 
and in palanquins or hammocks. 
There are some very pleasant rides 
within a short distance of Funchal; to 
a pretty marine village, about four 
oP i west of the town, called Carma 
de Lobos; or to the eastward, to the 
villages of Carrico, Santa Cruz, o 
Machico, (where they still exhibit the 
cedar cross made by desire of Ma- 
chim;) or still shorter rides to the 
mount church, or round by St. Anto- 
nio, St. Amaro, and St. Martinho; or 
to the Palheiro dos Ferreiros, which is 
a delightful estate, consisting of an ele- 
gant villa and grounds, belonging toa 
truly hospitable and gentlemanly Por- 
tuguese, of the name of Joao de Car- 
valhal, whois the worthy proprietor of 
the largest estates on the Island: his 
income is above 1.20,000 per annum; 
he was educated in England, and has 
since travelled through the greater 
part of Europe. Any person respecta- 
bly dressed, is promptly admitted to 
traverse his noble domain and to view 
his charming gardens. 

There is another very agreeable 
place about fourteen miles east of Fun- 
chal, called St. Antonio de Serra: this 
is a very commodious house, originally 
built by Government, solely for the 
reception of travellers going to the 
north of the Island; it has been much 
enlarged by private contributions; it 
is adjoined by a chapel, where a priest 
constantly resides, and any respecta- 
ble person or party who may choose to 
enjoy a cool climate and level coun- 
try, which its situation commands, can 
vo and live there, rent free, as long as 
they please. The clergyman who re- 
sides there, is generally chosen of a 
social disposition, liberal minded, and 
well informed. 

The native inhabitants of Madeira, 
are commonly of a middling stature, 
well limbed, and of a darker complex- 
ion than the inhabitants of the colder 
climates of Europe, possessing a 
warmth of feelings, with more volatile 
humour than is usual in the phlegmatic 
constitutions of — of more north- 
ern countries: they are courteous in 
their dispositions, and are very polite 
in their manners among themselves, as 
well as towards strangers. The fe- 
males display great taste in adorning 
their hair, the blackness of which cor- 
responds with their dark expressive 
eyes, and gives them a very interest- 
ing appearance; they are almost uni- 


ness of their teeth, the smallness of 
their feet, and their finely turned an- 
cles. 

The convulsed state of Europe, for 
so many years, occasioned such an in- 
creased demand for the wines of Ma- 
deira, that they have, in consequence, 
advanced to nearly treble the price at 
which they were sold at the com- 
mencement of the French revolution. 
‘The cause is removed, but the effect is 
still continued, by the impolicy of the 
British merchants, who out-bid each 
other in their purchases from the land 
proprietors and wine jobbers: this rise 
in the price of wine has produced an 
increase of income to the landholders, 
and thus (to use the language of one of 
their own writers) many now live in 
splendour, whose parents were con- 
tent with the simple manners of their 
neighbours on the opposite coast of 
Barbary. It was then the custom for 
the master of the house alone, to sit 
in an arm chair, while he was sur- 
rounded by his family squatting on the 
floor: their breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per, consisted generally of a mess cal- 
led sopas, composed of pumpkin, cab- 
bage, sweet potatoes, and other vege- 
tables, qualified with a lump of salted 
fat pork. Sometimes, for a change, 
they had the celebrated Moorish dish 
of cus cus, or a dish of salted cod fish, 
highly savoured with rancid oil; sel- 
dom drinking wine, while tea was a 
luxury unknown to them. Ladies of 
the first rank, were then dressed in a 
serge cloak and baize petticoat, and 
used only to put on shoes and stock- 
ings when they went to a festival, or 
party, or received visitors; only a few 
were taught to read, and still fewer to 
write. The house corresponded with 
the inhabitants, having no glass win- 
dows, but merely lattice work, through 
which the senhoras could see without 
being seen. Now they are taught read- 
ing, writing, embroidery, music, dan- 
cing, drawing, and every modern ac- 
complishment; and many of them the 
English and French languages. Both 
sexes dress now in the highest style of 
English fashion; while most of the 
principal families have their card and 
music parties, routs, balls, &c. 





[From Salimegundi, vol. 3d.) 

Letter from king Cornelius, an Oneida 
chief, in Europe, to his cousin Red 
Jacket at home. 

COUSIN, 

I find this country of France in 
some things more to my liking than 

England, and I can understand their 








ted on the sea coast. 


versally distinguished for the white- 








language better, having been some 
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time prisoner in Canada. The women 
work in the fields here, a custom I 
suppose they learned from us Indians. 
Some of them wear cocked hats. On 
our first coming ashore, the people 
stared at me; but as soon as they heard 
I was a king, they shouted vive la Roi, 
which I took very kindly. Others 
shouted vive l’empereur, and not being 
able to agree about my rank, they were 
going together by the ears, but were 
prevented by the soldiers, who pricked 
some with bayonets, and knocked 
others down. Finally the vive la Roi 
party prevailed. ; 

Just then a very polite man came 
up, and making six bows, each one 
lower than the other, invited me to 
come and stay at his house, being very 
desirous of the honour of a visit from 
me and my suite. | ay sete his offer, 
and we had an excellent dinner. What 
I particularly noticed was, that he 
gave us nota single frog, nor have I 
seen one eaten since | came here, 
whence I conclude the English are 
great liars. 1 must not forget to tell 
you that this is the country of brandy, 
and that | saw a vast many great casks 
rolling about the streets, as if they 
were quite drunk. For my part, I 
wonder the people dont ali take to 
drinking it. But on the contrary, they 
seem to care little about this liquor, 
preferring wine, which in my opinion 
shows a great want of taste. 

After being here some days, not 
wishing to trespass on the hospitality 
of my good friend who had invited me 
to stay with him, I was going away 
one morning early with very little 
ceremony, as is our custom, when he} 
handed me a bill, and with a very low | 
bow, exclaimed vive la Roi. | was aj 
little mortified to find on this being} 
explained, that he expected me to pay | 
him for his hospitality, and had charg: | 
ed me three times as much as common | 
persons, to show his respect for royal- | 
ty. On my telling him I would wil-| 
lingly dispense with this proof of his | 
attachment, he shook his head, bowed ! 
lower than before, and cried out vive | 
Ja Roi three times, as loud as he could | 
bawl. As the payment of this bill 
would have nearly emptied the royal 
treasury, I thought I would try whether 
the king could do no wrong in France 
as well as in England, and was going! 
to get into the carriage that was wait- 
ing for me. Upon this an officer stept 
up, and making a low bow, cried out 
vive la Roi. Aiter which, he told me 





I must pay the bill or go to prison. It 
was in vain I insisted that the king 





could do no wrong, and that I was 


their king’s brother. I was forced to 
pay the disloyal knave, to prevent 
worse consequences. I am determin- 
ed to take royal vengeance for this 
insult, and have sent orders to my 
oldest son, his royal highness, the 
rince regent of all the Oneidas, to 
ooo up Obed Peabody, who keeps a 
tavern at the cross roads, near my 
royal castle, as an example to all 
oth I have also issued a decree 
directing his royal highness to raze 
Peabody’s house to the ground, and 
not leave one log upon another, by 
which means I shall not only complete 
my vengeance, but also liquidate an 
old score chalked up behind his door 
against me since two years past. This 
is in strict conformity with the prac- 
tice of my royal and legitimate bro- 
ther kings in this civilized portion of 
the globe. 

Being in consequence of this infa- 
mous disloyalty and treason, left with 
an empty treasury, | calied upon my 
committee of ways and means, and 
propounded to them this difficulty in 
my department of finance. ‘They ac- 
cordingly reported a bill recommend- 
ing me to turn my dignity to account, 
by exhibiting myself publickly to these 
barbarians, as their own monarchs 
were accustomed to do at the theatres, 
before they grew afraid to venture out 
at night. I was rather loth to lower 
my dignity by thus making myself as 
it were an elephant or a catamount; 
but on second thoughts, it struck me 
there was little difference between 
showing myself off for money, and 
making the people pay the expenses of 
my exhibition, like my brother and 
cousin kings in Europe. 

Public notice being given, we ac- 
cordingly appeared at the theatre, be- 


fore a vast crowd of people, who re-|: 


ceived us with a great deal more ap- 
plause than was bestowed on my bro- 
ther of England, when he exhibited 
himself at London, as I mentioned in 
a former letter. I was dressed in grand 
costume, and carried on my back all 
the presents I had received from the 
various sovereigns and people of dis- 
tinction during my traveis. I wore a 
superb chintz morning gown, which I 
tried to get trimmed with fur in Lon- 
don, but my brother the king of En- 
gland had bought it all up for his coro- 
nation, and would not spare me an 
inch, though I offered to pay him a 
good advance for a small quantity. 
Over this, I had a red military coat 
trimmed with copper lace, which I 
bought of an officer of my brother the 
king of England’s guards, for ten 





beaver skins. Besides these, I had 
six tin bracelets on each arm, three 
copper rings in my nose, and a dozen 
in each of my ears. About my ancles 
1 wore tin bands, and on my feet a 
pair of moccasins embroidered with 
porcupine quills, over which was fas- 
tened a pair of snow shoes, with gilt 
spurs behind. I was much ata loss 
for my crown, globe and sceptre, but 
I made the leg of a gilt chair answer 
for a sceptre, I hired a glass globe of 
an apothecary, and instead of a crown, 
I wore the skin of a buffaloe’s head 
with the horns on. They offered me 
the regalia of the play house, but I 
was determined not to demean myself 
by wearing any of their frippery. I 
put every thing I had upon me in imi- 
tation of my brother kings here, who, 
whenever they come out for a show, 
almostsmother themselves with finery. 





[From the Life of Wesley. ] 
Scenes of Itinerancy. 

When Wesley began his course of 
itinerancy, there were no turnpikes in 
England, and no stagecoach which 
went further north than York. In ma- 
ny parts of the northern counties 
neither coach nor chaise had ever 
been seen. He travelled on horse- 
back, always with one of his preach- 
ers in company; and, that no time 
might be lost, he generally read as he 


rode. Some of his journeys were ex- 
ceedingly dangerous,—through the 


fens of his native country, when the 
waters were out, and over the fells of 
Northumberland, when they were co- 
vered with snow. Speaking of one, 
the worst of such expeditions, which 
had lasted two days in tremendous 
weather, he says, “Many a rough 
journey have [ had before, but one 
like this I never had, between wind, 
and hail, and rain, and ice, and snow, 
and driving sleet, and piercing cold. 
But it is past. Those days will re- 
turn no more, and are therefore as 
though they had never been. 


Pain, disappointment, sickness, strife, 
Whate’er molests or troubles life, 
However gricvous in its stay, 

It shakes the tenement of clay,— 
When past as nothing we esteem, 
And pain, like pleasure, is a dream.’ 


For such exertions and bodily in- 
conveniences he was overpaid by the 
stir which his presence every where 
excited, the power which he exercised, 
the effect which he produced, the de- 
light with which he was received by 
his disciples, and, above all, by the 
approbation of his own heart, the cer- 
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tainty that he was employed in doing 

vod to his fellow-creatures, and the 
fall persuasion that the Spirit of God 
was with him in his work. 

At the commencement of his er- 
rantry, he had sometimes to bear with 
an indifference and inseusibility in 
his friends, which was more likely 
than any opposition to have abated 
his ardour. He and John Nelson rode 
from common to common, in Corn- 
wall, preaching to a people who heard 
willingly, but seldom or never profter- 
ed them the slightest act of hospitali- 
ty. Returning one day in autumn 
from one of these hungry excursions, 
Wesley stopt his horse at some bram- 
bles to pick the fruit. “ Brother Nel- 
son,” said he, “ we ought to be thank- 
ful that there are plenty of blackber- 
ries, for this is the best country Lever 
saw for getting a stomach, but the 
worst that ever I saw for getting food. 
Do the people think we can live by 
preaching?” They were detained 
some time at St. Ives, because of the 
illness of one of their companions; and 
their lodging was little better than 
their fare. “ All that time,” says Jobn, 
“Mr. Wesley and I lay on tie floor: 
he had my great-coat for his pillow, 
and [ had Burkett’s Notes on the New 
Testament for mine. _ fter being here 
near three weeks, one morning, about 
$ o’clock, Mr. Wesley turned over, and 
finding me awake, clapped me on the 
side, saying, ‘ Brother Nelson, let us 
be of good cheer, | have one whole 
side yet; for the skin is off but on one 
side.’ ” 

It was only at the beginning of his 
career that he had to complain of in- 
hospitality and indifference. As he 
became notorious te the world, and 
known among his own people, it was 
then considered a blessing and an ho- 
nour to receive so distinguished a 
guest and so delightful a companion; 
a man who, iv rank and acquirements, 
was superior to those by whom he was 
gencrally entertained; whose manners 
were almost irresistibly winning, and 
whose cheerfulness was like a perpe- 
tual sunshine. He had established 
for himself a dominion in the hearts 
of his followers,—in that sphere he 
moved as in a kingdom of his own; 
and, wherever he went, received the 
homage of gratitude, implicit confi- 
dence, and reverential affection. Few 
men have ever seen so many affecting 
instances of the immediate good 
whereof they were the instruments. 
A man nearly fourscore years of age, 
and notorious in his neighbourhood 
for cursing, swearing, and drunken- 





ness, was one day among his chance 
hearers, and one of the company, per- 
haps with a feeling like that of the 
Pharisee in the parable, was offended 
at his presence. But, when Wesley 
had concluded his discourse, the old 
sinner came up to him, and catching 
him by the hands, said, “ Whether 
thou art a good or a bad man I know 
not; but | know the words thou 
speakest are good! I never heard 
the like in all my life. Oh that God 
would set them home upon my poor 
soul!’? And then he burst into tears, 
so that he could speak no more. A 
Cornish man said to him, “ ‘Twelve 
years ago, | was going over Gulvan 
Downs, and saw many people to- 
gether; and L asked what was the mat- 
ter? ‘They told me, a man going to 
preach. And I said, to de sure it is 
some ’mazed man! But when I saw 
you, I said, nay, this is no ’mazed 
man. And you preached on God's 
raising the dry bones; and from that 
time I could never rest till God was 
pleased to breathe on me, and raise 
my dead soul!” A woman overwhelm- 
ec with affliction, went out one night 
with a determination of throwing her- 
self into the New River. As she was 
passing the Foundry, she heard the 
people singing: she stopt, and went in; 
listened, learnt where to look for con- 
solation and support, and was thereby 
preserved from suicide. 

Wesley had been disappointed of a 
room at Grimsby, and when the ap- 
pointed hour for preaching came, the 
rain prevented him from preaching at 
the Cross. In the perplexity which 
this occasioned, a convenient place 
was offered him by a woman, “ which 
was a sinner.” Of this, however, he 
was ignorant at the time, and the wo- 
man listened to him without any ap- 
parent emotion. But in the evening he 
preached eloquently, upon the sins and 
the faith of her who washed our Lord’s 
feet with tears, and wiped them with 
the hairs of her head; and that dis- 
course, by which the whole congrega- 
tion were affected, touched her to the 
heart. She followed him to his lodg- 
ing, crying out, “0, sir, what must I 
do to be saved?” Wesley, who now 
understood that she had forsaken her 
husband, and was living in adultery, 
replied, “Escape for your life! Return 
instantly to your husband!” She said, 
she knew not how to go; she had just 
heard from him, and he was at New- 
castle, above an hundred miles off. 
Wesley made answer, that he was 
going for Newcastle hims-If the next 


morning; she might go with him, and | 





his companion should take her behind 
him. {t was late in October: she per- 
formed the journey under this protec- 
tion, and in a state of mind which be- 
seemed her condition.—* During our 
whole journey,” he says, “I scarce ob- 
served her to smile; nor did she com- 
plain of any thing, or appear moved in 
the least with those trying circumstan- 
ces which many times occurred in our 
way. A steady seriousness, or sad- 
ness rather, appeared in her whole 
behaviour and conversation, as became 
one that felt the burthen of sin, and 
was groaning after sal vation.”’—-“ Glo- 
ry be to the friend of sinners!” he ex- 
claims, when he relates the story. 
“He hath plucked one more brand 
out of the fire! ‘Thou poor sinner, thou 
hast received a prophec in the name 
of a prophet, and thou art found of 
Him that sent him.” The husband did 
not turn away the penitent; and her 
reformation appeared to be sincere 
and permanent. After some time, 
the husband left Newcastle, and wrote 
to lier to follow him. “ She set out,”’ 
says Wesley, “in a ship bound for 
Hull.—A storm met them by the way: 
the ship sprung a leak; but though it 
was near the shore, on which many 
persons flocked together, yet the sea 
ran so exceedingly high, that it was 
impossible to make any help—Mrs. 8. 
was seen standing on the deck, as the 
ship gradually sunk; and afterwards 
hanging by her hands on the ropes, 
till the masts likewise disappeared. 
Even then, for some moments, they 
could observe her floating upon the 
waves, till her clothes, which buoyed 
her up, being thoroughly wet, she 
sunk—-I trust, into the ocean of God’s 
mercy!” 

Wesley once received an invitation 
from a clergyman in the country, 
whom he describes as a hoary, reve- 
rend, and religious man, whose very 
sight struck him with an awe. The 
old man said, that, about nine years 
ago, his only son had gone to hear Mr. 
Wesley preach, a youth in the flower 
of his age, and remarkable for piety, 
sense, and learning above his years. 
He came home, ill of the small-pox; 
but he praised God for the comfort 
which he derived from the preaching 
on that day, rejoiced in a full sense of 
his love, and triumphed in that assur- 
ance over sickness, and pain, and 
death. The old man added, that from 
that time he had loved Mr. Wesley, 
and greatly desired to see him; and 
he now blessed God that this desire 
had been fulfilled before he followed 
his dear son into eternity! 
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Notices of Literature and the Fine 
Arts. 

M. Carey & Son, have just published 
“Tilustrations to Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, engraved by Francis Kear- 
ney, from the London Edition, by 
Charles Heath.” This is one of the most 
beautiful specimens we have seen of en- 
graving, and, displays when compared 
with some of the productions of our 
artists not many years since, a degree 
of improvement in the art that is truly 
gratifying. One or two of the plates 
rival the best of Heath’s, and the whole 
are very little inferior tothe London edi- 
tion. We fully agree with the publish- 
ers in the opinion expressed in their ad- 
vertisement, that “nothing but an ade- 
quate degree of patronage is wanted to 
enable our native artists to arrive at a 
degree of eminence equal to those of Eu- 
rope,” and we hope for the honour and 
good of our country, that patronage will 
not be wanting. The question of the va- 
lue of the fine arts, is, we conceive, not 
open. Ithas been long since settled by 
unshaken arguments, and historical 
authority, that while they embellish 
and gladden life, they come strongly 
in aid of morality, religion, and pa- 
triotism. The art of the engraver, if 
it did no more than attract the atten- 
tion of the wandering or fastidious to 
the perusal of the books it ornaments, 
would render a signal service to man- 
kind. But, as in the case of the illus- 
trations before us, it has a higher and 
more salutary aim and effect. With- 
out the assistance of books, it may ex- 
cite a lofty ambition, steady the moral 
sense, or awaken the slumbering feel- 
ings of devotion and piety. But to 
produce any good, engravings, like 
every thing else in the fine arts, must 
be well done. When not above me- 
divcrity, they rather serve to produce 
a contrary effect. We are glad to find, 
from an advertisement in the news- 
appears, that the publishers contem- 
plate a series of similar illustrations 
for other works. 

The same publishers have also an- 
nounced two numbers of “ Picturesque 
Views of American Scenery, engraved 
by Hill, from drawings, by Joshua 
Shaw, landscape painter.” The object 
appears tobe to give correct delinea- 
tions of the natural features of our own 
beautiful country; and in this underta- 
king we heartily wish them success. 
Every thing that may tend to loosen 
our foreign predilections, to withdraw 
our thoughts from other countries, and 
to settle them at home, shall receive 
our steady, however feeble, support. 


friend.” “ Sisyphi Opus; or, Touches 


here to love and admire in our climate 
and landscapes, and enough to excite 
respect and ambition in our human in- 
stitutions, without any occasion for 
that paltry hankering after foreign 
men, and forei n fashions, which have 
been too much felt on the Atlantic 
coast. 

One of the best specimens of por- 
trait engraving which has been exe- 
cuted in this country, is that of Gene- 
ral Jackson, by Longacre, recentl 
published by the society of artists. It 
is taken from a painting, by Sully; and 
besides its merit as an engraving, is 
an excellent likeness of that great and 
distinguished officer. 

M. Carey and Son, announce that 
that they are preparing for publication, 
an American Atlas, on the plan of La- 
voisne’s. It will contain a geographi- 
cal map of the United States, and of 
each of the states. Each map will be 
peennnes by an historical and sta- 
tistical account of the state to which 
it refers. 

No. V. of Dr. Barton’s Flora of 
North America, is just published, and, 
like the preceding numbers, does cre- 
dit to the author. ‘The plates are co- 
loured with great beauty and fidelity 
to nature. 

Among the recent publications in 
Philadelphia and New-York, are “ Ya- 
moyden, a poem, by the late Rev. 
James Waller Eastburn, and his 


at the Times, by the author of Ameri- 
can Bards;” and * Miscellaneous Po- 
ews, by Bernard M. Carter.” Of these, 
we shall give reviews in a future num- 
ber. 

The important national question re- 
specting manufactures, which excites 
at this time so much interest, has been 
discussed with ability in Mr. Ray- 
mond’s “ Thoughts on Political Econo- 
my;” and in a pamphlet, published at 
Boston, under the title of the “ Old and 
New Tariff Compared.” In our next, 
or succeeding number, we shall give a 
fuller account of Mr. Raymond’s work. 

A new periodical work, to be enti- 
tled, “ The Law Register of the Uni- 
ted States,” is announced. It is to be 
edited by William Griffith, Esq. of 
Burlington, (N. J.) and to be publish- 
ed annually. The design, as stated in 
the prospectus, is very comprehensive; 
and from the learning and ability of its 
editor, it promises to be of signal utili- 
ty to the profession. We cordially 
join in the wish expressed in the re- 
commendation of the Journal, by some 
of the most eminent cf the Philadel- 





We are persuaded there is enough 


phia bar, that the editor “ may find in 


“the success of the work, an honour- 
“able reward for his labour, and an 
“additional claim to the respect of his 
“ countrymen.” 
A continuation of the American 
Law Journal, under the title of “ The 
Journal of Jurisprudence,” by John E. 
Hall, Esq. to be published quarterly, 
is also announced. 
“ The prolific author of Waverly, 
whose fecund genius seems to be as 
inexhaustible as it is extraordinary, 
has announced another romance, the 
title of which is “ Kenelworth.” From 
this name, we presume that it will re- 
semble Ivanhoe more than any of the 
productions of the same pen; and from 
the circumstance having transpired, 
we expect that we may look for its 
completion soon after Christmas”— 
{London Lit. Gaz. 

“ We hear of no other very remark- 
able works on the anvil. Belzoni 
seems te be retarded, like every thing 
else, till the public mind is more suit- 
ed to rational objects. The account 
of the rebellion of 1745, is also delay- 
ed. The “ Fudge Family in Italy,” 
stands in need of a new annunciation 
to induce us to believe that it will ever 
appear; and, in short, (heaven mend us 
the while) the labours of the literary 
are every where standing still, till the 
labours of the engrossing political pens 
will admit ‘ a rival near the throne’.” 
Ib. 

The English November Magazines 
announce the following work as about 
to be published: ; 

An Inquiry concerning the power 
of Increase in the numbers of Man- 
kind; being an answer to Mr. Malthus’s 
essi.y on that subject. By William 
Godwin. 





James Crissy, of Philadelphia, bas in 
press, an edition of LEMPRIERE’S 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, which will 
soon be ready for publication. Booksel- 
lers wishing to subscribe for copies, will be 
supplied upon very low terms. 

Jan. £3. 
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